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RYSTAL PALACE SATURDAY CONCERTS. 
The Programme on the 21st inst. will include—The Music 
to‘A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM "—the entire work— 
(Mendelssohn) ; the 23rd Psalm, “The Lord is my Shepherd” 
‘schubert), first time at these Concerts; Motett for solo and 
Female Chorus, ‘‘Surrexit Pastor Bonus” (Mendelssohn), with 
organ accompaniment, first time at these Concerts; Overture 
and Chorus of Maidens, ‘‘ See with flowers blooming round her,” 
King Stephen (Beethoven), first time at these Concerts; 
overture, “‘ Le Cid ” (Alfred Holmes), first time of performance. 
Vocalists: Mdme. Otto Alvsleben, Miss Emily Spiller, Miss 
Dones, Mdme. Patey. Chorus of Two Hundred Ladies. 
Organ, Dr. Stainer. Conductor, Mr. Manus. 





RITISH ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY. —Con- 
doctor, Mr. GEORGE MOUNT.—THIRD CONCERT, 
THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 26th, ST. JAMES’S HALL, Eight 
dclock. Overture, ‘Der Freischiitz,” Weber ; Concerto in G 
for pianoforte (Mr. Franklin Taylor), Beethoven ; Overture, 
“Ines de Castro” (first time of performance), A. Holmes ; 
Symphony, The Power of Sound, Spohr ; Overture. “ Fidelio,” 
Beethoven. Vocalist, Miss Rose Hersee. Grand orchestra of 
seventy-five of the most distinguished professors in London. 
Stalls, 10s, 6d.; tickets, 5s, 8s., 2s., and Is. Stanley Lucas, 
Weber & Co., 84, New Bond-street ; usual agents; and at 
Austin’s Ticket Office, 28, Piccadilly. 





CHUBERT SOCIETY, BEETHOVEN ROOMS, 
21, Harley-street.—President, SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 
Founder and Director, HERR SCHUBERTH. — EIGHTH 
SEASON, 1874.—The Concerts will take place on the following 
dates :—41st Concert, Wednesday, Feb. 25th; 42nd Concert, 
Wednesday, April 29th ; 43rd Concert, Weduesday, May 27th ; 
44th Concert, Wednesday, July Ist. Annual subscription, One 
Guinea. The principal object of the Society is the introduc- 
tion of rising young Artista, . 





\ OZART AND BEETHOVEN SOCIETY.— 

President, the MARQUIS of LONDONDERRY.—Vice 
President, HERR SCHUBERTH.—FOURTH SEASON.—The 
FOURTH CONCERT will take place on FRIDAY, March 27th, 
full particulars of which will be duly announced. 





UESDAY NEXT, FEBRUARY 24th, Mr. 
RANSFORD’S ANNUAL BALLAD CONCERT, ST. 
JAMES’S HALL.—To commence at eight o’clock. The pro- 
mme will include popular songs by Bishop and Dibdin. 
focalists: Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, Miss Edith Wynne, 
Miss Ransford, Miss Matilde Scott, Mdme. Giulia Diodati, and 
Miss Enriquez; Mr. W. H. Cummings, Mr. Ransford, Mr, 
Chaplin Henry, and Mr. Santley. Harp, Mr. John Thomas 
(harpist to her Majesty the Queen). Pianoforte. Mr. John 
Francis Barnett. ‘The part music will be sung by Miss Bessie 
Stroud, Miss Kate Wild, Mr. R. Mackway, and Mr. Chaplin 


. Henry. Accompanists, Mr. Lindsay Sloper and Mr. F 


Stanislaus. Stalls, 6s.; family tickets (to adinit four), 21s. ; 
balcony, 88. ; area, 2s. ; admission, 1s. Stalls and tickets to be 
had of Mr. Austin, St. James’s-hall: and Messrs. Ransford and 
80, 2, Princes-street, Oxford-circus, and 59, Welbeck-street. 


HE PASSION OF OUR LORD. Music by 
BEETHOVEN. 6d. nett (post free 64d.). ‘Dr. 
Gauntlett has in this most solemn and pathetic work excelled 
himself ; during Lent, and the seasons set apart by the Church 
for holy meditation, this will be a valuable adjuuct to public 
aud private devotion.” 


Lamporn Cock 68, New Bond-street, W. 











IRGINIA GABRIEL’S “ EFFIE.” 4s.; and 
“The Forsaken,” 4s. ; Hobbs’ ‘‘ When Lubin sings,” 3s. ; 
loder’s “Diver,” 48.; Haydn's ‘‘ Dream,” 4s.;~ Mozart’s 
“Slurber, oh, slumber,” 48.; Lady John Scott’s ‘ Douglas,” 
8s. ; “Ettrick,” 38. ; ‘ Durisdeer,” 3s. ; “‘Lammermoor,” 83s.; 
“Young Randal,” 3s. ; ‘Sir Bertram,” $s. ; and ‘‘ Your voices 
are not hushed,” 3s. Half-price, post free.—C. LonsDALs’s 
Musical Circulating Library, 26, Old Bond-street, W. 





“MHE RING.” VIRGINIA GABRIEL’S new 
and most successful Song, 4s. ‘BEL MORETTO.” 
BADIA’S Celebrated Canzonetta, 4s. 
R. Mirus, 140, New Bond-street, W. 


eee 


OD BLESS OUR SAILOR PRINCE.— 

The Song, sung by Mr. W. H. Cummings, 38. Piano 

tolo, 88.; post free for 18 stamps gach. The part song post free 

forfour stamps. ‘* We predict that this eminently melodious 

nd appropriate song is destined to enjoy almost unrivalled 
Popularity.” —Vide * ” London: Robert Cocks and Co, 


ET THE HILLS RESOUND. A New Song, 

by the Composer of ‘God Bless the Prince of Wales.” 

Post free, 18 stamps ; Piano solo and duet, 24 stamps each ; the 

song, 4 aes London: Robert Cocks and Co., New 
on-street. 


HEN THE SHIP COMES HOME. New 

Song. By Mrs. J. WORTHINGTON BLISS (Miss 

lindsay), 4s. Post free 24 stamps. London: Robert Cocks 
ad Co., New Burlington-street. 


AYS OF PRINCE CHARLIE. Phantasy for 
44 the Pianoforte, introducing the favourite Scottish airs, 
“He's over the Hills and far away,” and ‘Over the Water to 
Charlie,” 4. ; post free for 24 stamps. 

london: Rosert Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street. 
Order of all Musicsellers, 





SUPERIOR EDITIONS, 


CAREFULLY REVISED. 


BURROWES’S 


THOROUGH-BASS PRIMER, 


—_—- 


Price 2s. 6d. cloth back, or full bound in 
cloth 3s. 6d. 


BURROWES’S 


PIANOFORTE PRIMER; 


CONTAINING THE 


RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC. 


With Cramer’s Dictionary of Musical Terms. 





Price 18. 6d. cloth back ; full bound 2s, 





RAMER’S DANCE ALBUM for 1874, with 
Elegant Cover and Dedication Page, in gold and bronze. 
Quadrille ‘LES BAVARDS” .. .. .. Marriott. 
Waltz “TINDA” ... « 0c eo oc eo Mariott, 
Lancers ‘‘MERRY OLD TIMES”... .. .. Godfrey. 
Galop “FUN OF THE BALL”.. .. «. Marriott. 
Polka “PEERLESS PIER” oo ec eco Marriott. 

Price Two Shillings and Sixpence nett. Sent post froe for Two 

Shillings and Ninepence. 


The above named Dances can be had separately, with hand- 
somely illustrated Frontispiece, 2s. each. 


TANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Musie 
K Publishers, Woreign Music Importers, and Dealers in 
Musical Instruments, In direct communication with all the 
principal Continental publishers in Leipzig, Berlin, Hamburg 
Paris, Vienna, and Milan, Rooms for Teaching or Practising. 
Pianofortes, American Organs, Harmoniums, and all kinds of 
New and Second-hand Musical Instruments on Sale or Hire.— 
84, New Bond-street (three doors from Oxford-street), and 
308A, Oxford-street, London, W. : 


SIGNOR FOLI begs to announce that he will 
\ return to London on May 10th. Address, until Feb. 17th, 


Grand Hotel de la Paix, Moscow, Russia; after that date, 
until May 8rd, Opera Italien Theatre An der Wien, Vienna 


HE GUITAR.—MDME. SIDNEY PRATTEN, 
Teacher of this elegant Instrument, is in Town for the 
Season. For lessons, and engagements for public and private 
concerts, address to her residence, 22a, Donsset Sraxet, 
Portman-square, W. 


h R. W. H. CUMMINGS, having no Agent, 
requests that applications respecting engagements be 
addressed Brockley-villas, Dulwich. 


N R. WILLIAM CASTLE (principal Tenor of 
the Carl Rosa Opera Company) begs to announce his 
return to London for the season, and that he is free to accept 
engagements for Oratorios, Concerts. &c. 27, York-street, 
Portman-square, W. 
\ ISS ROSE HERSEE, owing to the termina- 
1 tion of the Carl Rosa Opera Tour, is free to accept 
engagements. 29, Fitzroy-square, W. 


NEW SONGSpy J. L. HATTON. 
A SET OF SEVEN SONGS. 
WORDS BY 


BEATRICE ABERCROMBIE. 


A BIRD SANG IN A HAWTHORN TREE. 

Soprano, Key, F minor. Compass, 12 notes, C to G. 
“This song for soprano is exceedingly original, quaint, 
and truly charming—a song that will add to its composer's 
fame.”—‘‘ Queen,” December 20. ‘There is no one of these 
songs that is not marked by musicianly thoughtfulness. The 
first, in F minor, has a delicious accompaniment to a graceful 
melody.”—** Morning Post,” December 11, 


FyLoseous. Soprano. Key, B flat. Compass, 
11 notes, D te G. “As fresh as it is beautiful—a 
true musical poem in fact, fraught with delicate imagery, 
and conspicuous for its finished workmanship.”—‘ Queen,” 
December 20. ‘‘The second ‘ Blossoms,’ with its quaint and 
original accompanying figure is of a phrase that haunts the mind 
when once heard,”—* Morning Post,” December 11. 


fF sag tenant WAVES. Mezzo-Soprano. Key, D. 


Compass, 12 notes, A to KE. “Is as soothing and 

















T TREKELL'S NEW COMPOSITIONS. 

e ounce 
BOURREE. In Fmajor .. «2 «2 oF of «+ oo 88 
LES ECLAIREURS. Impromptu... .. «. « os 48 
LE TRIANON. Gavotte .. .. os «+ 2 oF oF 48. 
LULLABY. Cradle Song .. .. «se oo «© oF eo SA 
THE MAGIC HARP. Caprice .. .. .. os o 48 
THE WOODLAND SPRITE. Morceaude Salon .. 4s, 





MSE BELVS NEW. DANCE, MUBIO. 





DIE LETZTEN GLUCKS-STUNDEN. Waltzes ., 4s, 

TRAUM-GLUCK. Polka Mazurka... .. «os o 48 

(Both elegantly Tlustrated in Colours). 

DIE GLUCKSGOTTIN. Polka-Francaise .. .. .. 48. 
Quite equal to Gungl’s and Strauss’s best efforts. 





EMESIS SONGS AND DANCE MUSIC 
(encored nightly at the Strand Theatre) :—‘*THE LAN- 
GUAGE OF LOVE” (sung by Mr. Edward Terry, Mr. Hillier, 
Mr. Howard Paul, &c.), ‘WHAT ARE A LADY'S WANTS 
TO-DAY?” “DON’T MAKE ME LAUGH,” and ‘WILL 
YOU TAKE MY ARM” Quadrilles and Galop, by J. FITZ- 
GERALD; and Waltzes, Solos, and Duets, 4s.; post free, 
2s, each. 


PPI 


LONDON: J. B. CRAMER anv CO., 
201, REGENT STREET; 


WHOLESALE DeraRTMENT: 





‘ ll, LITTLE MARLBORQUGH STREET. 
Vis EY 


I g in character as the subject demands. The words of 
the whole set are good, and the songs prove that the author of 
*To Anthea’ has still a fertile vein of sweet and vocal melody.” 
—‘‘ Morning Post,” December 11. 


ING, NOR LET ONE NOTE OF SADNESS, 
Soprano. Key, A flat. Compass, 10 notes, EtoG. ‘No 
whit inferior to any one of the set ; isa charming song, witha 
melody as interesting as it is novel.”—*‘' Morning Post,” 
December 11. 
ONG OF THE SEA BREEZE. Mezzo-Soprano 
or Baritone. Key, F. Compass, 9 notes, CtoD. ‘Mr, 
Hatton has been very successful in this song, which has a good 
swing of melody, and runs on well from the first note to the 
last ; it just suits the words.—“ The Orchestra,” December 12, 
“Ta as fresh, vigorous, and enlivening as its subject. There 
can be no danger in*foretelling an early popularity.”—“ Tele- 
graph,” December 26. 
HE STREAM. Mezzo-Soprano. Key, D. 
Compass, 11 notes C to F.” ‘A beautiful song for mezzo- 
soprano or coutralto, opening with an andante con molto 
movement, soft, gliding, and reminding us of the Barcarolle.”— 
“The Hou,” December 17. 


HE VILLAGE CHURCH. Mezzo-Soprano or 
Baritone. Key, E flat. Compass, 10 notes, C to E flat. 
‘One of those simple, unaffected little ditties which will please 
allalike. For who does not love fresh melody, true expression, 
and chaste harmony.”—‘‘ Queen,” December 6. “A song for 
all times and seasons is ‘The Old Village Church,’ the music of 
which, by J. L. Hatton, is in his happiest style, and allied to 
really poetical verses by Beatrice Abercrombie.”—‘* Graphic,” 
November 22. 
PRICE, FOUR SHILLINGS EACH.' 
SOLD AT HALF-PRICE, 


LONDON: 
DUFF & STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREET. 


R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE.— 

For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing 
affections of the throat, has maintained its high character for a 
uarter of a century, and the flattering testimontals received 
Grisi, Persiani, Lablache, and many of the Cle and 
Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. No Vocalist or 
Public Speaker should be without this invaluable Lozenge. To 
be obtained of all Wholesale ud Retail Chemist ip the United 
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J. T. HAYES, 


Church Publisyet and Bookseller, 
LYALL PLACE, FAYTON SQUARE, ; 
Would draw thé attention of Tows and Country Clergy and Laity 
to hie now having a Ceftral Branch at 
4, HENRIETTA S'T., COVENT GARDEN, 
Where, besides his own Publicitions, he has on sale a good 
selection of those of other Church Firms. 





WORKS PUBLISHED BY J. T. HAYES. 


CHURCH STORIES for SUNDAYS, HOLY-DAYS, 
&c. (90 in all.) By C. A. JONES, Author of “Suints of 
Old,” &c. In Fifteen Packets, each 1s., postage, di In 
4 Vols , cloth, each 5s.; postage, 4d. (Separated.) Alee‘in 
4 thinner Vols., 28. 6d. cach; postage, 3d. 

** Amongst the Church stories of late years we have not mt 
any that for simple beauty, variety of life, aud power of clothing 
high teaching in language which the young can take in, rivals 
Church Work. 


this series.” 


DAYS at LEIGHSCOMBE. 2s.; by Post 2s. 2d. 
“ Extremely good : well told.”—Literary Churchman, 
** A prettier story was never written.”—Guardian, 
*Charmingly told : full of interest.”—Church Review. 
“An attractive little tale."—Church Times. 


FROM DARKNESS to LIGHT: a New Confirma- 
tion Tale. 2s. 6d. ; by Post 2s. 8d. 
“A really beautiful story.”--Literary Chrerchman, 
* An excellent tale for boys.”—Church Times, 


CURIOSITIES of OLDEN TIMES. By Rev. §. 
BARING-GOULD.  6s., by Post 6s. 4d. 

“Pure amusement, but of a high and recondite character. 
A repertory of the oddest and drollest articles imaginable, 
from Which it is hard to break away until the whole stere has 
been examined.”—Guardian. 


NORWEGIAN TALES. Preface by the Rev. 8. 
BARING-GOULD. 8s. 6d.; by Post 3s. 9d. 
“Some are quaint and pretty ; and some have a little dash of 
homour in them. Here and there the style reminds one of 
Fouqué’s charming stories.” —Guardian. 


TALES of KIRKBECK. First, Second, and Third 
Series. By Author of ‘Cousin Eustace,” &c, Three Vols. 
separated), each 3s. 6d.; by Post 3s. 10d. 
‘Too popular to need more than passing mention. They are 
ull of sound, wholesome teaching.” —Guardian. 
‘Brief sketches from real life; and most amongst the poor. 
There is a strong view of cheerful resignation, as well as practical 
piety throughout.”—Churchman. 


OSWALD; a Tale for Boys: on Reverence at 
Divine Worship. 1s. 6d., by Post 1s. 8d. 
*«'The story is most interesting."—Church Times. 
‘Pretty ; pleasantly written.”—Literary Churchman. 


WAYLAND WELL. ANewTale. By C. A.M. W. 
5s., by Post 5s. 5d. 

* Well.written, full of useful suggestions and warning—to 
young ladies especially.”—Liferary Churchman. 

** Exceedingly interesting.” —Churchman’s Companion. 
LOVE and HATE. A New Tale, by Author of 

“ An Object in Life,” ‘“ Our Christian Calling,” &c. 2s. ; by 
Post 2s, 2d. 

“*A book we can warmly praise and recommend to a lending 
library."—Guardian, 

The CHILDREN’S GUILD: 
Guilds in operation. 2. €d.; by Post 2s. 9d. 

**A pretty suggestive sketch of the manner in which Guilds 
may enable children of different stations to act upon one another 
for good.” —Guardian, 

** Its tone is excellent. 
library.”—Church Times, 
SIR HENRY APPLETON. A Tale of the Great 

Rebellion. By Rey. W. E. HEYGATE, Brighstone, Isle 
of Wight. 5s8.; by Post 5s. 6d. 

“*We heartily recommerd this book. Purely historical ; not 
wanting in liveliness and spirit.” —G@uardian, 

OUR CHILDHOOD’'S PATTERN: Based on Inci- 
dents in Our Lord’s Vife. By C, A. JONES, 2s, 6d.; by 
Post 28. 8d. 

** Admirably suited for children, where sound Catholic instruc 
tion will be appreciated."”—Church Times, 

VICTORIES OF THE SAINTS. From Church 
History. By Dr. NEALE, 2s., by Post 2s. 2d, 

** Nearly all the narratives are taken directly from the earliest 
authorities ; and every detail is most carefully studied, so as to 
transplar t the reader into the very atmosphere of the society of 
the time.”—Literary Churchman. 

‘A charming book; should be in every village library.”— 
Church Review. 

COUSIN EUSTACE; or, Conversations on the 
Prayer Book. By Author of “ Tales of Kirkbeck.” 
Edited by W. J. FE. BENNETT. 5s. 6d., by Post 6s. 

** Will do for the rising generation what it did for the passing 
one, viz., give them such explanations of the Prayer k as 
will make them love it with the intelligent affection of well- 
instructed children.”—Church Times. 

8s. 6d., by 


RHINELAND, and its LEGENDS. 
But when they are com- 


Post 8a. 9d. 

‘Nothing but old familiar stories, 
mended to us by Mr. Bennett our readers will expect to see 
them pointed with new morals. This, however, is not done 
obtrasively."’—Guardian. 

A COMMON-PLACE STORY. By Author of 
** Tales of Kirkbeck.” 3a, 6d., by Post 3s, 10d. 

‘*A few common-place sketches of common-place characters 
in common-place circumstances. Should they convey some 
amusement, and suggest some useful thought, the object of the 
story will be fulfilled.” —Preface. 

The PILGRIM ; and Four other Allegories. 1s. 64. ; 
by Post 1s. 7}d. 

** Useful to read to a class at Sunday school, Interesting and 
instructive."—Church Review. 

“Thoroughly Catholic in sentiment, and well calculated to 
lay hold on the imagtiaation.”—Church Times, 


with Rules of a few 


Just suited for a prize or for a lending 





Hayes's Catalogue on application, 





J. T, HAYES, LYALL PLACK, EATON SQUARE; anp 4, 


THE 


SONGS OF WALES, 


CONSISTING OF A 


REPUBLICATION OF THE COLLECTIONS 
OF JOHN PARRY (BARD ALAW) AND 
GEORGE THOMSON, 


With the addition of other Melodies that have not 


hitherto appeared in a Vocal Form, 


ADAPTED TO ENGLISH WORDS. 


WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR 
PIANO OR HARP. 


EDITED BY 


JOHN THOMAS. 
(PENCERDD GWALIA,) 


ITarpist to Her Majesty the Queen. 





THE ABOVE WORK WILL BE FOLLOWED BY 


A COMPREHENSIVE COLLECTION 


or 


ALL THE WELSH MELODIES EXTANT, 


WITHOUT WORDS, 


And with the addition of all the Traditional and 


Historical facts connected therewith. 


The whole of the Melodies will be arranged in a 
concise form for the Piano or Harp, under the 


supervision and Editorship of 


JOHN THOMAS, 


(PENCERDD GWALIA,) 


Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen. 





LONDON : 
J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 





HENRIELTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


201, REGENT STREET, W. 


ae 
INSLEYS’ MAGAZIyE 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLINg 


tye AND SOCIAL LIFE IN 


FRANCE UNDER NAPOLEON . 
late FELIX WHITEHURST, So Taran, By the 








By 
































2 vols. 8vo, 
LD ROME AND NEW ITALY. B 
pe ae pg —— Translated by Mrs, ARTHUR 
HE SHUTTLECOCK PAPERS: , 
in a Pn an Idle Hour. By J. ASHBY STERRY, 
V ADAME DE SEVIGNE, HER Con. 
, RESPONDENTS and CONTEMPORARIES, By the 
COMTESSE DE PULIGA. 2 vols. 8v0., with Portraits, 
Poreian BIOGRAPHI&S, 
WILLIAM MACCALL., 2 vols., 8vo. 
NORTHODOX LONDON ; or, Phases 
MAURICE DAVIES DL Trek Sve. Téa, 77? Bev. C 
ICKETS IN THE WEST; or, the 
tutto neon ie me 
HE EARL’S PROMISE: a New Novel, 
By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. 8 vols. 
HE SQUIRE’S GRANDSON: a Tale 
of a Strong Man’s Weakness. By ROBERT ST. Jony 
CORBET, Author of “‘The Canon’s Daughters,” “Church and 
Wife,” &c. In 8 vols. 
PAIR OF BLUE EYES. By tho 
Author of “‘ Under the Greenwood Tree,” &c. 8 vols, 
HE BELLE OF BELGRAVIA, A 
New Novel. By G. W. GARRETT, 2 vols. 
yee DAUGHTERS. By E, DYNE 
FENTON. 
Hom: SWEET HOME. By Mr. J, 
H. RIDDELL: 8 vols. 
OBERT ORD’S ATONEMENT. A 
Novel. By the Author of ‘ Nellie’s Memories.” 3 vols 
LIVIA’S LOVERS. A New Novel. 
8 vols. 
INSLEY BROTHERS, 
8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 














AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 


THE BEST ann CHEAPEST 
SEWING MACHINES 


IN THE WORLD. 
THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
From £4. 10s. 
Are Superior to all others of their class. 





GROVER AND BAKER, 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
InsTRvoTION Gratis. 





Illustrated prospectus and Samples of Work sent post free 
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OUTGROWN. 





Dear me! she can’t wear it at all. 
Just to think how she grows ! 
Look, you'll hardly suppose 

I made that dress late in the fall. 


Outgrowing her baby clothes so !— 
If she only would stay 
Our darling alway, 

And never away from us grow! 


Pretty pet! in the misty “ to be” 
Could we look in her eyes. 
Pure as tint of the skies, 

And say, “ Little Maud is just three !” 


Could cradle-glee gladden our ears— 
And her prattle of words, 
More charmful than birds, 

Ripple sweetly down under the years ! 


But no; in a pitiless whirl 
How the seasons go past! 
Our Baby grows fast ; 
She'll soon be our ‘ dear little girl.” 


Afar in the future it seems— 
When thought of another 
Than father or mother, 
With love-light will halo her dreams. 


When some one will win her away 
With the old tale of love, 
And she stands there to prove 

Her faith at the altar some day. 


Ah, well; she’s our little one yet ; 
Though she’s growing s0 fast 
That it cannot long last ; 
Come, take off the dress of our pet. 
Vv. 


in 


PROVINCIAL, 








Barry Sullivan’s engagement in Aberdeen was an 
unprecedented success. He is now playing to 
crowded houses in South Shields. 





Mr. Edward Saker, the manager of the Alexandra 
Theatre, Liverpool, was married on Monday to’ Miss 
Marie O’Berne, the popular actress. 





Mr. Craven Robertson’s Comedy Company have 
been playing in ‘* Caste,” ‘* School,” and ** Ours” at 
the Theatre Royal, Neweastle-under-Lyme. 





Mr. Oakden gave his fourth Orchestral Subserip- 
tion Concert at Warrington on Tuesday last. The 
artists were Mesdames Pauline Rita and Demeric- 
Iablache, Messrs. Pearson and Celli, and Mr, 
Radcliffe (solo flute). 





A local version of ‘* Madame Angot’s Daughter” 
was produced on Monday last, with considerable 
brilliancy and success, at the Prince of Wales 
Theatre, Liverpool. Miss Dolaro was inimitable as 
Clairette, and Mr. Cotte played Ange Pitou. 





In the Belfast Theatre Royal Mr. Honey and the 
Sisters Duverney (dancers) are performing this 
week, Andrew Halliday’s “‘ For Love and Money” 
has been succeeded each evening by Brough’s opera 
bonffe burlesque, “King Turko the Terrible.” 
During the burlesque the Sisters Duverney appear 
in“ The Carnival de Venice” ballet. 





In the Music-hall, May Street, Belfast, Mr. 
Charles McEvoy’s Company of Irish Minstrels, 
entitled “The Emeralds,” have been doing pretty 
‘ait business in a new style of entertainment, which 
bids fair to increase in popularity. The company 
isnumerous, and embraces a good deal of talent in 
its several departments. 

The “ Messiah ” performance at the Philharmonic 

» Liverpool, on Wednesday next, for the benefit 
of Mr. Sudlow, the popular secretary of the Phil- 
onic Society, is likely to prove a great success. 
The principal vocalists, Miss Blanche Cole, Mdme. 


Patey, Mr. E. Lloyd, and Mr. Santley, have given 
their services, also Sir Julius Benedict, Mr. W. T. 
Best, and the whole of the band and chorus. 





Miss Kate Croft's concert on Thursday evening 
last week, at the Antient Concert Rooms, Dublin, 
was very attractive, and a crowded room bore witness 
to the excellence of both performers and program. 
Miss Croft was assisted by Mr. and Mrs. Richard 
Sydney, Mr. Leslie, and (by permission of Messrs. 
Gunn) Miss Annie Sinclair, from the Gaiety 
Theatre, whose ‘Deh vieni non tardar” and ‘‘ With- 
in a mile of Edinburgh town” were the special 
features of the evening. Two amateur gentlemen 
also rendered good service. 





The following was the program of the ‘ Popular” 
Concert at the Philharmonic Hall, Liverpool, on 
Tuesday last :—Quartet in E flat, No. 10, Op. 74 
(Beethoven), MM. Joachim, L. Ries, Zerbini, and 
Piatti; Romance, “‘ Sombre forets ” (Rossini), Mdme. 
Eleanor Armstrong; Ballade in A flat (Chopin), 
Mdme. Carreno-Sauret; Quartet in B minor, No. 8, 
Op. 8 (Mendelssohn), Mdme. Carreno, MM. Joachim, 
Zerbini, and Piatti; Aria, ‘‘ Qui la voce’ (Bellini), 
Mdme. Eleanor Armstrong; Graxl Sonata in A, 
Op. 47 (dedicated to Kreutzer) Beethoven, Mdme. 
Carreno-Sauret and Herr Joachim. 





The Worcester Musical Society gave their third 
concert of the season on Tuesday evening at the 
Music hall of that city. The performance was the 
best in every respect that has been given under 
their auspices. The program, a well diversified and 
attractive one, included Mendelssohn’s music to 
“ Lorelei,” and selections from Horsley’s unfinished 
cantata, ‘‘ Euterpe,” the soprano chorus of the 
latter being given with marked effect. Miss Webb 
sang with exquisite taste and sweetness the con- 
tralto solo, ‘‘ Children’s Lullaby,” her voice being 
heard to great advantage. She was enthusiastically 
applauded. The valse chorus, ‘* When the summer 
morn,” is a sparkling piece of music, and was sung 
with a precision which had characterised the per- 
formance of the choruses throughout, Mr. A. J. 
Caldicott, the honorary conductor, wielded the bAton 
in his usually skilful manner. 








CONCERTS. 

At the Saturday concert of the Crystal Palace 
series, as on the subsequent Monday at St. James's 
Hall, Herr Joachim was the chief guest and attrac- 
tion. His noble performance of Spohr’s violin 
concerto in E minor has hardly been equalled, 
even by himself. Intonation, bowing, command of 
the finger-board, were as perfect as could be ima- 
gined, and prolonged applause rose from the 
crowded audience when the dexterous artist con- 
cluded his task. An adaptation of Hungarian 
dances by Brahms, transcribed for violin by Herr 
Joachim himself, had considerable success. A 
pianoforte accompaniment was confided to Mr. 
Franklin Taylor’s hands, and the result was a 
unanimous encore. The remaining instrumental 
music may be gathered from the appended program. 


Overture, “In the Italian atyiey” in C ...se0+00++ Schubert, 
Aria, “ Agnus Dei,” Signor Agnesi ......esseee Mozart. 
Concerto for ean No, 7, in E ett _— 

Joachim ... Spohr, 
Aria, “ Ah! fors’ *e “Yui, ‘ais "Traviata, * Madam ne 

Elena Corani .......scsecccccssccvecesseses Verdi. 
Symphony in © minor, No. 5 Beethoven. 
Aria, “ bei piu andrai,”’ “ Figaro, ** ‘Signor 
oe Mozart. 
Seaeuiee dances, Herr Jouchim, secompanied 

by Mr. Franklin Taylor .. ° .+eeeee Brahms, 
Marinella, Madame Elena Corani ooeee eve a 
Overture, “ Tannhiiuser ”....6+.+++eee0ee Wagner. 


A family bereavement peur the sheen of Mr. 
Manns, whose post as conductor was competently 
filled by Mr. Wedermeyer. At next Saturday's 
concert the program will include the whole of Men- 
delssohn’s ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream” music; 
Schubert's 23rd Psalm; Mendelssohn’s motet for 
female voices, ‘ Surrexit Pastor Bonus;" the 
overture and a chorus from Beethoven's music to 
* King Stephen;” and a new overture, ‘Le Cid,” 
by Mr. Alfred Holmes. 

On Friday Mr. Dannreuther marshalled his superb 





orchestra and a capital chorus to gratify the sub- 








seribers of the Wagner Society by hearing somewhat 
more of the school of the higher development in 
opera and orchestral composition. That the mean- 
ing of this rather mysterious term might be made 
thoroughly plain, the concert opened with the Gluck 
overture to the “ Iphigenia in Aulis,” to which was 
appended the overture by Berlioz, descriptive of the 
carnival at Rome, a composition somewhat analogous 
to the carnival scene in the opera of “ Benvenuto 
Cellini” by the same composer, and written about 
thirty-five years ago. The Gluck overture dates 
about a hundred years back, and belongs to what 
Dr. Crotch classed as tho “ sublime strata.” If we 
are to place faith in Wagner, Gluck was a great poet 
in this his overture, describing therein the several 
incidents of the drama; but not using magnifying 
glasses nor fairy ear-trumpets, to ourselves, 
Gluck, in this introductory movement to the 
‘* Iphigenia,” is uncommonly dull throughout all 
his painstaking. The composition indicates the 
desire to be imaginative, and the inability to meet 
this desire successfully. But what a chasm between 
Gluck and Hector Berlioz! and what an overture is 
this of the ‘‘ Carnival Romaine !” Here is the perfect 
revelation of the higher development in flower, full 
blown, a marvellous revelation—the school pro- 
pounded, explained, demonstrated, and completed— 
the all in all inone movement. The scene is a great 
conception, and a still greater achievment; and 
the audience greeted it with the most enthusiastic 
applause. It is something to shout at. It dwarfed 
everything that followed, although among the followers 
were the triumphant march in the '* Lohengrin,” and 
the “ Fest Marsch” by Liszt. Fortunately the song 
by Bach, from the cantata “Gottes Zeit ist die 
allerbeste Zeit,” well sung by Miss Sterndale, came 
before the Berlioz, and was very well received. The 
attractions of Wagner were taken from the ‘ Lohen- 
grin;"’ the Prelude, the Dream, the Swan Scene, 
the Bridal music, Lohengrin’s song, the Nuptial 
Duet, andthe March. That these proved attractions 
was evident by the numerous encores, and the 
evident delight of the audience, Mr, Dannreuther 
knows his music, the band know it, Mdme. Corani 
and Messrs. Wells and Bernard Lane know it, and 
all went off like real wedding bells. The analytical 
book gave us descriptions by Liszt, Wagner, 
Dannreuther, and the well-known “C. A. B.,” 
infinitely more poetical and romantic than the 
music, and Richard Wagner. stands in no need of 
disciples or commentators. Poor Hector Berlioz! 
who did it all and never reaped aught but contumely 
and abuse. Whatever may be the ultimate issue of 
the Wagner drama, it is beyond contradiction that 
the musical phrase, the orchestral picture, the 
freedom in form, the spirit, and the pace at which 
these new things are taken, are distinctive points 
which the ear and the head are gradually taking in 
and approving. This music is like the exhibition of 
modern pictures—all light and blaze of colour. It 
will not damage the old masters, but it may absorb 
or take away all interest in the intervening spaces. 

At this week's Monday Popular Concerts the 
following selection was performed : 


Quartet, in E flat, Op. 74, “e Reoyeey —™< yd 
violoncello ... povce 

Air, ‘ The Wanderer P sas 

Sonata, in A major, Op. 120, pianoforte: 

Sonata, in G minor, violin ones 





Air, Voi che sapete” . . a 
Trio, in C minor, me 1, No. 3, ‘pianoforte, viel, 
and violoncello . + Beethoven. 


The reappearance “of “Herr “Joachim was like the 
return of impersonal art, quiet, self-abnegating, 
devoted—after the strong individualisms that im- 
press us in the modern German school. Herr 
Joachim is no partisan of any school, but a simple 
resolute interpreter of whatever composer may be 
before him, interpreting, too, according to that com- 
poser’s intentions. Bach's violin sonata soon showed 
his matchless fidelity in this respect. These solos 
of Bach are for the violin alone, unaceompanied by 
pianoforte; so that the entire charm depends upon 
Herr Joachim’s bow. Tho violinist has always 
shown great partiality for Bach’s robust and vigorous 
music, and played two movements from this sonata 
so long ago as 1862. His marvellous command 
over all difficulties was once more displayed, and an 
enthusiastic encore produced a repetition of the last 
movement of the sonata, Miss Agnes Zimmermann 
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was the pianist, and her solo consisted of the third 
of Schubert's sonatas, which she gave with clear and 
correct execution. Beethoven’s E flat quartet and 
trio in C minor are well known works at these 
concerts, and call for no criticism. For the vocal 
music Mdlle. Gaetano was announced, but being ill, 
was replaced by Malle. Victoria Bunsen, who sang 
the numbers above-quoted and was well applauded 
in both. Sir Julius Benedict accompanied. 

Miss Clara Gottschalk has recently given two 
pianoforte recitals, introducing some of the well- 
known compositions by her brother, the late L. 
M. Gottschalk, at St. George’s Hall, with great 
success. The second recital took place on Saturday 
last, when the following was the program :—Soli, 
Piano, (a) ‘‘O ma charmante,” (Spanish Sketch), 
(b), ** Souvenir de Cuba” Mazurka (by desire), (c), 
‘* Ricordati’’ (Meditation), (L. M. Gottschalk), Miss 
Clara Gottschalk; Song, “ Tre giorni son ” (Gordi- 
gani), Sig. Gustave Garcia; Duo, Violoncello and 
Piano, Andante and Finale from Sonata in B flat, 
(Mendelssohn), Miss Clara Gottschalk and Herr 
Henri Lutgen; Song, ‘* Wayward wind” (F. Berger), 
Miss K. Poyntz; Soli, Piano, (a), ‘‘ Cradle Song,’ 
(b), ** Printemps d'amour ” (L. M. Gottschalk), Miss 
Clara Gottschalk; Duo, Piano, ‘‘ Di que si” (Danse 
Cubaine), (L. M. Gottschalk), Miss Clara Gotts- 
chalk and Mr. Henry Parker; Song, “Eri tu” 
(‘‘ Ballo in Maschera”) (Verdi), Sig. Gustave Garcia ; 
Soli, Violoncello, (a), ‘‘ Elegy ” (A. Elliot), (b), ‘* Mu- 
sette ’ (Danse du 17ieme siécle), (H. Lutgen), Herr 
Henri Lutgen; Ballads, ‘‘ O rest thee, babe’’ (Whit- 
taker); ‘‘ Kate Kearney” Irish ballad, (unaccom- 
panied), Miss K. Poyntz ; Soli, Piano, (a), ‘ Solitude ” 
(Réverie), (b), ‘Il sospiro,” (c), ‘* Dernier amour” 
(L. M. Gottschalk), Miss Clara Gottschalk ; Song, 
‘Sulla poppa” (Ricci), Sig. Gustave Garcia; Duo, 
‘*Radieuse,” Grande Valse (L. M. Gottschalk), Miss 
Clara Gottschalk and Mr. Henry Parker. The 
audience were both critical and appreciative, and 
we have no doubt that Miss Clara Gottschalk will 
be induced to extend her series of Recitals. 

On Monday evening the Brixton Choral Society 
(conductor, Mr. William Lemare,) performed Ran- 
degger’s cantata ‘‘ Fridolin’’ for the first time in 
London, followed by Henry Smart’s cantata, ‘‘ The 
Bride of Dunkerron.” 
Jessie Jones, Mr. Henry Guy, Mr. J. L. Wadmore, 
and Mr. Richard Temple. The numbers of 
“ Fridolin” which most took with the audience 
were the chorus of hunters ‘‘ Hark! the horn awakes 
the morn,”’ which was encored; Miss J. Jones’s 
song, ‘‘ No bliss can be so great;” the duettino of 
Mr. Guy and Miss Jones, ‘* Above yon sun, the stars 
above ;’’ and the prayer and scena (Mr. Guy and 
chorus), ‘Guardian angels sweet and fair.” Mr. 
Smart's ‘* Bride of Dunkerron” was exceedingly well 
received, as it deserved. A more charming and 
more equal composition, it is difficult to conceive. 
Mr. Henry Guy, who was in excellent voice, was 
fortunate in the music allotted to him. Miss Jones 
sang well, though the music was rather high for her 
voice; and Mr. J. L. Wadmore was quite satisfactory. 
Mr. Temple was suffering from a cold, and had a 
difficult part to sing. The choruses were well 
rendered, but the room is too small for their full 
effect. The concert lasted three hours, and numbers 
could not find seats. All however’ seemed highly 
delighted, and the concert was most creditable to 
the society and its conductor, 

The Monthly Popular Concerts at the Angell 
Town Institution, Gresham Road, Brixton, under 
tho direction of Mr. Ridley Prentice, keep up their 
high character. The fifth concert, on Tuesday 
evening, had the following program :—Sonata in G 
major, No. 8, Op. 30, for Pianoforte and Violin, 
(Beethoven), Mr. Ridley Prentice and Mons. 
Sainton; Sacred Song “Evensong” (T. Ridley 
Prentice), Miss Purdy; Song, ‘Speed the sail” 
(Smart), Mdme. Rebecca Jewell; ‘‘The Maid of 
Orleans,” New Sonata, in A flat, Op. 46, for 
Pianoforte (Sir W. Sterndale Bennett), Mr. Ridley 
Prentice ; Sonata, in G major, for Violin, with 
Pianoforte accompaniment (Porpora), M. Sainton ; 
Bong, “ Sweet and low” (Wallace), Miss Purdy ; 
Song, ‘‘ My Sailor Love” (Mdme. Sainton Dolby), 
Mame, Rebecca Jewell; Andante and Rondo, in B 


The vocalists were Miss | 


minor, Op. 70, for Pianoforte and Violin (Schubert), 
Mr. Ridley Prentice and Mons. Sainton. Excel- 
lence in performance was the rule throughout, and 
the audience (both numerous and fashionable) were 
greatly delighted with their evening’s entertainment. 


Association, which used to be called the Dalston 
Choral Society, came off on Monday. The earlier 
portion of the evening was devoted to the per- 
formance of Mendelssohn’s ‘* Walpurgis Night,” 
which was rendered throughout with good effect. 
During a short interlude the band played with 
much spirit the overture to “* Zampa,” which was 
heartily encored, and the second part of the 
program was occupied by selections from Bishop’s 
choicest glees and songs. Mr. Richard Payne 
conducted; and an extensive choir, with Miss 
Banks, Miss Alice Barnett, Mr. Montem* Smith, 
and Mr. Thurley Beale as soloists, accompanied 
by a full orchestral band, efficiently carried out the 
selection. A crowded room attended, and the 
applause was frequent and hearty. 
The first concert of Mr. Henry Leslie’s Choir took 
place at St. James’s Hall last night, when Men- 
delssohn’s ‘‘ Hear my Prayer,” and three hitherto 
unheard part-gongs, for male voices, were given. 
The second part consisted of English works. Miss 
Edith Wynne, Mr. Lloyd, and Miss Josephine 
Lawrence, were the soloists. To the details of the 
performance we shall return. 

The Ash Wednesday performance of the ‘‘ Messiah” 
by the Albert Hall Choral Society came off this-week 
with the usual effective execution. 
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THEATRES. 





Dramatists are slow to learn that there is an his- 
torical vanishing point of dramatic interest—-a limit 
of time beyond which the perception of an audience 
cannot profitably be stretched back. Playwrights 
who fix the period of their work in Gothic or Greek 
ages (save for comic or satiric purposes alone) might 
as well choose a pre-Adamite period. Characters 
who lived and moved in those times interest a modern 
audience no more seriously than if they were in- 
habitants of the moon. Nevertheless another effort 
was made on Saturday at the Court Theatre to 
awaken sympathy with the ‘‘loves and hates the 
doings and darings”’ of a number of legendary Norse- 
men who flourished in the dawn of Christianity. 
The attempt, which takes the form of a romantic 


| play called ‘* The White Pilgrim” by Mr. Herman 


Merivale, is by no means ignoble, as a literary feat. 
The piece is written in blank verse revealing many 
subtle and delicate beauties. It has a clear outline 
and a colour appropriate to the land and epoch; 
and it is by no means wanting in dramatic effects. 
What fails in it intrinsically is the possibility of 
appreciating far remote ways of life and far remote 
motives at their due value; and what further failed 
on Saturday was adequate acting. Beyond the in- 
sufferable obstacle of time and distance was the no 
less damaging hindrance of a poor performance. 
The Court Theatre is not the locality, and the troupe 
of the Court Theatre not the company amid which 
to plant the poetic drama. Neither the actors nor 
the audience of this house are accustomed to work 
of the sort, and it finds both at a disadvantage. 
Artists took part in it excellent in their way, but 
the task was simply uncongenial. Again, the story 
of the “ White Pilgrim” would have befitted poetic 
treatment in a book; but is gloomy and feeble on 
the stage. Imagination is not excited by it, but 
baffled, disappointed. The plot is about Harold of 
Norway, a good-natured but fickle prince who has 
suffered a Christian colony to grow up round his 
castle gates, and is in love with a Christian maid 
Thordisa. His weakness in this respect earns him 
the taunts and gibes of his heathen comrades, 
and one malicious courtier, Sigurd, at last irritates 
the prince into swearing on the sword of his 
ancestors that he will put to death the first Norman 
who sets foot in his territory. This oath is pursuant 
to a legend of his house, Olaf his forefather having 
vowed the same, and called on Death to Witness 
the vow, and Death appeared in the form of a 





White Pilgrim. Since then the appearance of 





The second concert of the Hackney Choral f 





——. 
the White Pilgrim has portended death to some 
of the race. Now therefore when Harold swears 

the White Pilgrim appears, and soon after 
came a Knight and lady claiming shelter, The 
Knight is asked whence he comes, and answerg 
“ From Normandy ;” which avowal closes the art, 
The second act is taken up with Harold's wicked 
love for the Norman lady, and his resolution tg 
accomplish his oath against the Norman Knight. 
He goes rapidly to the bad, and even Thordisa’s 
gentle influence cannot reclaim him. The White 
Pilgrim, messenger of death, has now appeared to 
Thordisa and holds much poetical discourse with 
her, evolving thoughts of beauty which would be aa. 
mirable to study from a book, but are completely 
thrown away in the rough feverish atmosphere of the 
footlights. This spirit’s paradoxes about Death being 
beautiful and joyful, are well enough as exercises jy 
poetic subtlety, but are much too delicate to be 
appreciated by an audience hearing them for the 
first time, and, even then, mangled in their delivery, 
Ultimately, as the play proceeds, Harold's better 
nature is reconquered. He will not fulfil his deadly 
oath; he will not murder his guest; he breaks his 
sword. But Death must be appeased somehow, for 
the White Pilgrim has appeared. Harold therefore 
resolves himself to pay the penalty, and when the 
spirit returns, he sinks lifeless. But Thordisa is 
doomed also, for she has seen the spirit whose face 
is fatal to youth and life; and thus she falls too on 
Harold’s body, and the twain pass through death to 
the eternal existence. 

It will be seen at once how unsuited all this is for 
modern dramatic delineation. The acting too is 
terribly rough, except in the case of Mr. Hermann 
Vezin, who illustrates the false Sigurd with great 
fidelity. Mr. George Rignold is a riotous thumping 
Harold, who beats the air and flings his arms about, 
and pummels his own breast, as though in everlasting 
conflict with things in general. He is a great deal 
too imposing altogether for the stage of the little 
theatre. Miss L. Moodie played Thordisa with a 
certain grace. Beyond these, the players were fitted 
with uncongenial parts. 

A version of ‘‘ Rip van Winkle,” which differs 
essentially from Jefferson’s, has been brought out 
at Covent Garden as a precursor to the pantomime. 
The author has done wisely in maintaining his 
anonymity, for the play is not likely to advance any 
accepted reputation. Mr. Boucicault’s adaptation 
of the popular American legend is well known here 
through the memorable acting of Mr. Jefferson, and 
play and personation are alike recalled with pleasure, 
for the possession of good dramatic merits, and the 
display of delicate, well balanced pathetic force. But 
this new “ Rip van Winkle” is a grisly melodrama 
in which sudden death and false murder-charges 
override the original design. Rip wanders into the 
mountains; Rip’s wife rushes after him, and is 
killed by falling into an abyss; Rip returns after 
twenty years, is forthwith accused of the murder of 
his wife, and barely escapes lynching. Altogether 
the version is much rougher and coarser than that 
which had so successful a career at the Adelphi; 
and necessarily Mr. Charles Rice is no Jefferson. 
There was in the impersonation none of the latter's 
subtlety and undemonstrative power, though, from 
the purely melodramatic point of view, there was 
much in Mr. Rice’s acting that would have com- 
mended itself to an East-End or South-End audience. 
Miss Craven and Miss Groves are in the cast, and 
in each case exhibit promising merits. 


A revival of Shakespeare's comedy ‘ Much Ado 
about Nothing” at the Olympic is respectable as far 
as the motive is concerned ; but it fails in effect by 
reason of inadequate acting. It is little far from 
cruelty to call upon a modern comedy company 
suddenly to play Shakespeare. The classics of the 
English drama demand a study, preparation and 
experience quite out of the range of ordinary prac- 
tice. There is no instinctive capacity in the human 
intelligence for acting Shakespeare, and clever 0s 
may be our light comedians, our burlesque actresses, 
our players of farce and extravaganza, it by 00 
means follows that the resources which ayail them 
in making great capital of Byron or Burnand of 





Maddison Morton will bear them buoyantly whea 
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fung headlong into the Shakespearean sea. Beyond 
Mr. H. Neville, who is a brisk and manly, if nota 
yery tender Benedick, there is scarcely one at the 
Olympic fitted for the comedy of Shakespeare. 
Beatrice becomes a pert burlesque heroine in the 
hands of Miss Fowler. Hero is not for Miss M. 
Terry. As Don Pedro Mr. Vernon looks awkward 
and out of his element ; and the nervous carefulness 
of Messrs. Charles Neville and W.-H. Fisher calls 
for sympathy ; while Mr. Righton’s Dogberry evi- 
dently weighs him down with a sense of responsi- 
pility. The best, next to Mr. Henry Neville, is Mr. 
Anson, Whose Verges is a. wonderful exhibition of 
dotage; and Miss Marie Dolby sings nicely ‘Sigh 
no more ladies.”” But altogether the comedy was 
handled by the company with as much nervous and 
distrustful care as a jar of nitro-glycerine might 
be carried by unaccustomed hands. Itis rather a 
comic contrast to read the announcement of the 
manager calling attention to the remarkable strength 
of the cast, and then to go to the theatre and 
yitness so uncongenial a performance. There is 
absolute relief when the conventional respect to 
Shakespeare is paid and done with, and the actors 
break into the absurdities of ‘‘ Richelieu Redressed.” 





ENTERTAINMENTS. 








On Tuesday evening Mr. George Belmore gave a 
reading of Mr. Dickens’s ‘‘ Christmas Carol,’’ in the 
Vestry Hall, Chelsea, under the patronage of Mr. 
W. Gordon, one of its recently elected members of 
Parliament. The hall was well filled. The enter- 
tainments consisted of the Carol—embracing the 
Christmas past, the Christmas present, the Christ- 
mas future, and ‘*the End of It,” by Mr. Belmore 
with an overture and an accompaniment on the 
piano. Mr. Belmore, on presenting himself, was 
received with applause by an audience which was 
not so large as it ought to have been, for Mr. 
Belmore possesses most of the attributes of a good 
yeader. He has ease, distinctness, modulation, and 
can enter with effect into the various characters he 
assumes. It is a severe test of any reader to 
attempt ‘“ The Christmas Carol” in the presence of 
an audience some of whom must have heard it read 


by the author himself, but Mr. Belmore’s rendering | 


was successful and satisfactory, and kept all in fixed 
attention from beginning to end. He was called 
on the stage after the reading, and received the 
plaudits of the audience. The second part of the 
program consisted of comic scenes by Mr. Gaston 
Murray, pianoforte music by Miss H. Hughes, and 
“Scenes from Comedy” by Mr. Belmore, which 
raised much laughter. 





THE BRIGHTON FESTIVAL. 





On Wednesday week, as we announced in our last 
impression, the latter half of Mr. Kuhe’s concert 
was devoted to Wagner. The novelty of some of 
the movements in the overture to ‘ Tannhiiuser,” 
and in the Prelude and Bridal Procession from 
“Lohengrin,” seemed to strike the audience. They 
Were exquisitely played, especially the light trem- 
bling violin movement with which the Prelude 
Opens and closes, and the applause was warm, 
though partial; some of the audience having 
evidently been better educated up to the music than 
others, 

Friday night was devoted chiefly to the pro- 
duction of Signor Randegger’s Dramatic Cantata, 
“Fridolin ; or, The Message to the Forge,” which 
Was performed at last year’s Birmingham Festival. 
This was executed last night under the direction of 
Signor Randegger himself, who was received with 
Warm applause by a numerous audience. The plat- 
form was filled by the members of the Sacred 
Harmonie Society, to whom the choruses were 
entrusted. The solo parts were undertaken by Mr. 
W. H. Cummings (Fridolin), Mr. L. Thomas 
(Hubert), Sig. G. Garcia (the Count), and Madame 
Lemmens-Sherrington (the Countess). Everything 
Went admirably. ‘The choruses were very effective, 
especially that of the Hunters, with an accompani- 
Went of four horns and two cornets, and that of the 


Handmaidens, which is very delicate. They were 
received with great applause. All the solo singers 
were in capital voice, and Madame Lemmens- 
Sherrington sang with all her accustomed brilliancy. 
The recitative and quartet (in F minor) was 
especially fine. The orchestral accompaniment 
was, as usual, perfect, and the organ (at which Mr. 
R. Taylor presided) was introduced with great effect, 
particularly in the prologue in unison with the 
voices. Sig. Randegger was rewarded With enthu- 
siastic applause. The concert closed with Rossini's 
“Stabat Mater,” very finely sung, both solos and 
choruses. 

On Saturday afternoon, a brilliant and crowded 
audience assembled to hear Mr. Arthur Sullivan's 
oratorio, ‘‘ The Light of the World,” originally pro- 
duced, like Sig. Randegger’s cantata, at the late 
Birmingham Festival. The oratorio was now heard 
under the direction and conductorship of the com- 
poser. The inordinate length of the work was 
remarked upon at Birmingham. On Saturday, 
several numbers were expunged, yet the performance 
lasted nearly three hours. An unsteadiness now 
and then in the chorus, and some very unsatisfactory 
features in the band performance were, we think, 
due to the badly-indicated ‘‘ cuts.” In the case of 
the chorus they had repeatedly to consult the 
program ; in the case of the band the parts seemed 
at fault both in the wind and string sections. The 
really beautiful air, “‘ God shall wipe away all tears,” 
was splendidly sung by Mdme. Patey and would 
have been encored but for the lateness of the hour. 
At the conclusion of the oratorio Mx. Sullivan was 
recalled to the conductor’s desk in order to acknow- 
ledge the sustained plaudits of the audience. 

On Monday evening the program included Beet- 
hoven’s ‘‘ Leonora” overture,—that one of the four 
written which is now most generally accepted as 
fitting to preface the composer’s ‘‘ opera of operas ” 
— Fidelio.” Mr. Kuhe played Mendelssohn's 
“Rondo brillant” in B minor, Op. 22, known also 
as the ‘Capriccio brillant.” Mr. Kuhe played it 
splendidly on this occasion, being equally worthy of 
unqualified commendation in the stately andante 
and the fiery and difficult allegro. The operatic 
selection of the second part was from “ L’ Etoile du 


age of Dryden, by far the greatest of his opponents. 
No one has ever written so highly in praise of 
Shakespeare as Dryden had, and yet no one had 
ever disparaged him so much. He set down tho 
alleged decline of Shakespeare from the period 
which immediately followed the Restoration. Dryden 
produced a version of Shakespeare's ‘ Tempest” 
which was simply a horrible diversion of the original 
play, the one being refined and the other coarse, 
and for every beauty in Shakespeare appeared a 
blot in Dryden. This mutilation excited the indig- 
nation of the Shakespearean public, but to them 
Dryden, in his ‘ Conquest of Grenada,” said that 
there was more wit in the conversation of courtiers 
of his time than in all the Elizabethan poets. Then 
Dryden wrote that famous pamphlet which was read 
in all the chocolate houses in the metropolis, and in 
which, whilst doing homage to Shakespeare, he 
places him below Fletcher. In fact, he pities 
Shakespeare —he does not blame him (laughter)— 
for having had no converso with courts. Dryden 
denounces Shakespeare's comedies as incoherent ; 
and in his opinion of the mixed plays the serious 
parts he said did not rise his discernment nor the 
comic parts his mirth. Dryden was good enough to 
admit of merit in the character of Mercutio, with 
this qualification, however, that the creation was 
too much for the author, and if the poet had not 
killed Mercutio in the third act, Mercutio would 
have killed the poet. This style of criticism gave 
rise to a school of critics, amongst whom was one 
Rymer, who said that Shakespeare was utterly wrong 
from beginning to end. But his estimate of poetry 
might be gathered from his mention of ‘ Paradiso 
Lost,” which he apostrophises “* That thing which 
people call a poem.” Dryden was the founder of 
an abominable school of comedy, at which even 
foreigners stood aghast. Then rose that long line 
of Shakespearean ‘‘improvers”’ who caused in- 
extricable confusion by mixing up and mutilating 
his plays. Amongst those was Davenant, who re- 
wrote ‘* Macbeth,” completely altering the character 
of Lady Macbeth, and making Macbeth a very poor 
person indeed. The Honourable James Howard 
next essayed to alter ‘ Romeo and Juliet” into a 
comedy; and Otway took the same sublime poem 





Nord”—musie which has a peculiar and pleasing 
significance at the present time. As conducted by | 
Mr. Kingsbury, the operatic selections of the 
Brighton Festival have more than the ordinary | 
‘* popular” importance; they are first-rate embodi- 
ments of the choicest music from each work and, 
therefore, have true ‘‘ classical” value. Miss Edith 
Wynne was the vocalist. She sang Mendelssohn’s 
grand scena ‘Infelice;” “Sing heigh! sing ho!” 
by Mrs. A. Phillips; and Mr. A. 8. Gatty’s tuneful 
and charming ‘‘ One morning, oh so early.” 

The sixth concert on Tuesday night was opened 
by the performance of Mendelssohn’s overture to the 
“* Midsummer Night's Dream.’ M. Carrodus played 
two violin solos. Mr. Kuhe surpassed himself as an 
executant by his playing of Liszt’s tremendously 
difficult ‘‘ Hungarian fantasia,” with orchestral 
accompaniment, and again proved his claim to 
distinction as a conductor by piloting the band 
through the veritable mazes of Spohr’s “ Power of 
Sound.” The second part of the program was of the 
usual popular character, and included solos by Mr. 
H. Chipp (violoncello) and Mr. Hughes (ophicleide.) 
Miss Blanche Cole was the vocalist and delighted the 
audience with her varied selections. 








DORAN ON SHAKESPEARE. 





On Friday evening Dr. Doran, F.S.A., delivered 
a discourse at the Royal Institution, Albemarle 
Street, on ‘‘ The Opponents of Shakespeare.” The 
theatre of the Institution was fully and fashionably 
attended. 

The lecturer, who was warmly received, said that 
in 1616 there gathered round an open grave a 
modest crowd, and in that grave was laid the 
crowned king of all dramatic literature. But there 
was nothing that day to distinguish him from ordi- 
nary men, no tribute save that of sorrow from those 
who had loved him on earth. Less than fifty years 





out of the glowing atmosphere in which Shakespeare 
had placed it, and put it back into the cold classical 
type where it loses all its life. Tate, too, was most 
audacious in his treatment of “ Richard II.” 
Dryden’s influence, in opposition to Shakespeare, 
lasted so long that there was formed an associa- 
tion of ladies, called the ‘‘ Beaumont and Fletcher 
ladies,’ but in opposition there was formed an 
association of ‘‘ Shakespeare ladies,’’ and in Field- 
ing’s comedies both societies are addressed. Eyen- 
tually the Shakespeare ladies beat the others out of 
the field, and enabled the managers once more to 
place the works of the great poet on the stage with 
the original text. Then came Garrick, one of the 
greatest of Shakespearean interpreters. He took 
Shakespeare with him to France, where he en- 
countered Voltaire, the fierce opponent of the 
English poet. In later days Guizot, whilst admit- 
ting the excellence of Shakespeare, questions 
whether Voltaire’s system is not superior to that 
of Shakespeare. But this system was not of 
Voltaire’s creation; it was the Aristotelian system, 
where the unities of time and place were preserved. 
The last of Shakespeare’s English opponents was 
Addison, who was regarded at onc time as a rival. 
But as the French regarded Shakespeare from their 
standpoint, so would other nationalities. The late 
Mr. Charles Kean was, on one occasion, playing 
Richard III. in America, when he observed one of 
the peers of the realm standing by him with his hat 
on, and, when reminded of the impropriety, the 
American actor naively observed, ‘Oh, sir, we know 
nothing of kings in this country.” (Laughter.) 

Dr. Doran, having passed a high eulogium on the 
late Francois Hugo and his translation of Shake- 
speare into the French, wound up by saying that 
the great magic of Shakespeare was that he could 
wield such mighty power by such simple means. 
With a few poor simple words he created a cha- 
racter and enthralled the senses, making delicious 
music for the ear, calling up from the heart tears to 





after Shakespeare was buried they arrived at the 


the eyes, and laughter to the lips. His heart was 
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tenderly attuned to human sympathies and sub- 
mission to Divine influences. He was not only our 
national poet, but, in the best teaching of his 
sublime poetry, more essentially, practically, and 
profitably our national saint than any of the worthies 
who call themselves the champions of Christianity. 
‘he shrine of our Shakespeare was by the same 
Avon where he was born, and his works were a 
joyous possession to us for ever. 





DRAMATIC SICK FUND BANQUET. 





The eighteenth anniversary festival of the 
Dramatic, Equestrian, and Musical Sick Fund 
Association, which was established for the purpose 
of aiding the sick and indigent members of the 
nbove profession, and relieving their families in 
distress, took place on Wednesday evening at 


Willis’s, Rooms, King-strect, St. James’s. The 
chair was taken by Mr. Oxenford. About 300 
persons sat down to dinner. After the toasts of 


and **The Prince and Princess of 
Wales” had been drunk, 

The Chairman, in proposing ‘‘Success to the 
Dramatic and Musical Fund Association,” coupling 
with it the name of Mrs. Stirling, said that he deeply 
felt the responsibility of the position entrusted to 
him that night, for he had discovered that in the 
place now occupied by him some eminentand dis- 
tinguished persons had formerly presided. He 
would say, in the first place, that his speech would 
only be a mere prefaco for what was to follow from 
Mrs. Stirling. (Cheers.) ‘The most eloquent speech, 
he thought, that he could make to them was to quote 
from the report of the society, the persual of which 
he would strongly recommend. One of the most 
interesting parts of the book was that which referred 
to the great list of theatrical names contributors to 
the funds for the needy members of the profession. 
The profession was one that he had loved from his 
childhood—he might say from his babyhood. (Loud 
cheers.) He saw in this list the record, which had a 
great moral effect, of deeds of charity to those who 
wanted help, which always characterised the members 
of the theatrical profession. (Applause.) Another 
good feature of the society was the aid it afforded to 
those of their body belonging to the equestrian 
department, which was, he considered, a very noble 
thing. They were told that in ancient Greece the 
very people who encouraged the Olympian games 
were the same people who encouraged the Greek 
drama; for actors and equestrians would still be 
bound together. In conclusion he read a letter from 
Mr. F. Marshall, enclosing a cheque for £5 towards 
the funds of the society, and said that he had that 
evening received a telegram from Mr. Barry Sullivan 
promising to subscribe the sum of £50. (Loud 
cheers, 

Mrs. Stirling, who was most enthusiastically re- 
ceived, then rose, and after some complimentary 
allusions to the Chairman, said that in the matter 
of public speaking upon these occasions she was a 
hardened offender; but in the interests of charity 
she would say, 


“The Queen’ 


‘*Chairman may come and chairman may go, 
But I go on for ever.” 

(Laughter.) Even if she were not bold by the force 
of habit, she would still be bold in the strength of 
her sex, who never pleaded in vain—still bolder 
would she be on behalf of that charity which not 
only covered a multitude of sins, but developed a 
multitude of virtues, and instilled courage into them. 
If ever there was a cause to make even women bold 

she liked that “ even ”—(laughter)—it was the 
charity on whose behalf she now pleaded. (Hear, 
hear.) This was a quotation from some wretched 
(Applause.) The canse with which she was 
entrusted was for the purpose of giving help to the 
sick and the poor, the unfortunate and the super- 
aunuated, of their profession, and to ask for 

istance in the temporary difficulties of their not 
always kindly calling, and for providing for old age ; 
and also for that of the most onerous of demands— 
the demands of death—for six feet of earth, a few 
elm boards, with a most exacting record of tho 
name, dute, and last words of regret. She felt 
that the strength of her demand was in her 


man, 


cause. Shakespeare had said “ Little shall 1 
grace my cause in speaking for myself,” but she 
was not speaking for herself, but on behalf of 
the charity. In those days of nomination 
speeches, which had now fortunately come to an 
end—(hear hear)—and “stump” speeches, she 
would now also “stump;” and some people would 
think that this would have something to do with the 
‘“ magpie,” for magpies have a character for chatter- 
ing. (Laughter.) There were no spoons there that 
evening probably, excepted plated spoons, for Mr. 
Willis, knowing that they belonged to a class of 





vagabonds, would not trust them—(laughter)—-so 
there was only “ property”’ plate. The ladies were 
| spoons, and they might be trusted to take care of 
|them. (Renewed laughter.) But her mind was not 
upon the spoons, but, like Mx. Odger, for an attack 
|upon their sovereigns—(hear, hear, and cheers)— 
| and the more of them she could carry off and secrete 
| in the treasury box of the society the better. In 
| these days of general elections she would announce 
| herself as a candidate for their vote and interest ; 
they would be pleased to observe that candidates 
never sought their own interest— (laughter) —for 
they were generally so disinterested. (Renewed 
laughter.) She would own most boldly that she was 








most anxious to get into their hearts for the 
|purpose of opening them for the charity whose 
claims she then advocated, and she would un- 
| blushingly avow it was her desire to put as much 
‘in the treasury as she could with their help. Then 
| she would suppose herself elected, and with every 
| actor she would wish to be at the Treasury— 
| (laughter)—with a full exchequer. Her object 
would be to bleed them, and the more they were 
| bled the better it would be for them. The charity 
| was a thoroughly organised one. They did not go 
| in for touting, letter-writing, or “ swapping” of 
votes. As their heads were full of the Gold Coast 
expedition, they would not be surprised at her 
starting for ‘‘ Tom Tiddler’s Ground,’”’ where she 
hoped to pick up a lot of their gold before they met 
King Coffee. Let them follow her then, to the 
region of bank-books and breeches pockets— 
(laughter)—which she hoped would yield as readily 
as Coomassie had done, its brave commander 
| proving so successful with a mere handful of red 
|jackets. (Cheers.) In conclusion, she would say, 
help their funds to put their sick and wounded in 
such a condition as they hoped that the sick 
- engaged in the Ashantee war would be placed in; 
and finally, she would ask them to lay their left 
hands on their hearts, the right on their purses, 
and let one do the silent bidding of the other. Mrs. 
Stirling resumed her seat amidst great cheering and 
waving of handkerchiefs. 

Mr. Halliday proposed ‘ The health of the 
President,” to which Mr. Webster responded. A 
cordial vote of thanks was then passed to the 
chairman. A quadrille party afterwards took 
place. 








BACH’S VIOLIN SONATAS. 


There was a time—and within this century—when 
the players of Bach’s Pianoforte Preludes and Fugues 
could be numbered by less than the tips of the 
fingers of one hand. No Englishman had played a 
Bach's Pedal Fugue on the organ previous to 1827. 
The Violin Sonatas of Bach were known and 
studied, but not played. No one had attempted 
them. The sonatas for piano and violin by Bach 
were known and had been played. The trios for 
the one’ organ of the two rows of keys and pedals 
obbligato were known and had been played as 
duets. But the Violin Sonatas were things to 
study and not to play. No one could play them, no 
one attempted to play them. Francois Cramer, 
Spagnoletti, Weischel, Yanowictz, and the travelling 
meteors, Kiesewettu, Maysader, Spohr, and others, 
severally declined attempting the insuperable difti- 
sulties of these mysterious compositions, ‘and at last 
the myth arose that they never were played, and 
were written by their composer as a joke, to puzzle 
and confound his great fiddling contemporaries. 

Felix Mendelssohn thought them no joke, and his 
zeal for Bach and common sense for the prac- 





tical, led him to take the boy Joachim in hand 
and with Mendelssohn on one hand and Dayig pe 
the other, that boy is now the sole representatiyg 
of the Bach Violin Sonata. This Sonata ean be 
played. One, that in G minor, was played by 
Joachim on Monday evening in the St, James's 
Hall, and received by that kind of applause ouly 
bestowed on great artists and at great manifestations 
of their powers. The player’s hand rarely appeared 
to shift, the fingers were all at work, but at close 
and natural work. Fugue-playing on the violin 
looked as little formidable as a Sonata by Corelli, or 
a Gavotte by Bassani. The Finale—a presto— 
bristled with more outward demonstration of some. 
thing to be done, and done it was in a style most 
magnificent, rousing the audience to the very pitch 
of rapturous excitement. So Joachim played it 
again. Now it has been proved that the Bach Violix* 
Sonata is a possibility as far as respects command 
of the instrument, that it is music, and musie of 
the very highest of its kind, and above all most 
grateful and delightful to the popular ear, perhaps 
our Academies for music teaching will condescend 
to look at these compositions. In process of time 
we may hope then to meet with some young native 
performer capable of playing a Bach Violin Sonata 
in public. We think the experiment would pay, 
and that we may promise the young artist a niche 
in the windows of the photographic studios in 
Regent Street, and elsewhere. It would be pleasant 
to meet with a real English Paganini rolled up 
with old Sebastian. 

There remain the Bach Violoncello Sonatas: 
who is the daring artist to attack these? 





MR. PAUER’S LECTURES. 





Mr. Erxst Pauer resumed his Lectures at the 
South Kensington Museum on Wednesday, the 18th 
inst., with the first of aseries on the Art and Science 
of Pianoforte playing. He commenced with some 
introductory remarks on the nature of the pianoforte, 
and its advantages as a medium for social pleasures, 
It has acted the part of pioneer and harbinger, and 
has done more even than the orchestra for the works 
of the great masters. It enhances the beauty of 
song, and is the only instrument which is able to 
give all the essential features of musical expression. 
Mr. Pauer dwelt much upon {the necessity of a good 
technical execution, and impressed upon his hearers 
the great value and importance of scale practising, 
both diatonic and chromatic, of which he gave as 
illustration, studies by himself and Kohler. 

The shake, the best model for which is the natural 
trill of the canary-bird, the chords both “ firm” 
and “ Arpeggio,” the legitimate application of the 
arpeggio and the octaves, received in turn attention 
from Mr. Pauer, who varied his remarks with 
interesting illustrations from the works of Beethoven, 
Chopin, Chas. Mayer, Cramer, and Kébler. In his 
observations on the chords, Mr. Pauer spoke of the 
very prevalent custom~ of playing all chords in 
arpeggio style, and mentioned with regret, that with 
many performers firm chords were becoming almost 
obsolete, which is the more surprising as the piano 
is the only instrument which can give them with 
perfect precision. 

Mr. Pauer continued his lecture with some valu- 
able hints for the position of the hands and general 
deportment at the piano, which, he said, in fact is 
the only instrument at which a perfect deportment 
can be obtained. He humorously compared the 
ungainly movement so often exhibited with the 
arms, to that of a great owl flapping its wings, and 
concluded with the remark that a natural, unaffected, 
and graceful appearance united to a good playing of 
the works of the great masters, is one of the most 
delightful and pleasing enjoyments to be obtained. 








British Cotuecr or Hrarrn, Evston Roap, Loxpox.— 
Messrs. Morison hereby inform the public that they have no 
connection with a medicine having for its trade mark ‘‘ a Lion,” in 
imitation of the Lion which has for many years been in front 
of the British College of Health, which was raised by a penuy 
subscription in honour of James Morison the Hygeist. The only 
Trade mark on Morison’s medicines are the words “ Morison 
Universal Medicines, engraved on the Government stamp Ww 
white letters on a red ground, to counterfeit which is felony 








February, 1872. Signed, Monson & Co.j 
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Lyrics from a Country Lane. A Miscellany of Verse. 
“By Joun L. Owen. Second Edition. London: 
gimpkin, Marshall and Co. Manchester: John 
Heywood. 


These short poems—pastoral, balladic, magazine 
verso and vers de circonstance—are put forth unpre- 
fontiously a8 random rhymes that “may carry a 
waft of country air to town, and bring back a pulsa- 
tion from the heart of the city to the country.” 
The pulsation, we presume, being stray. throbbings 
of criticism. Mr. Owen's lyrics are far from un- 
worthy of commendation. They are indeed thought- 
ful and cultivated expressions of the modern poetic 
jdea, and prove how much advanced the present age 
js in the making of verse beyond what constituted 
the “ poet’? of our fathers and grandfathers. In 
fact the cleverness which now often passes un- 
remarked in the page of a magazine or column of a 
weekly paper would have sufficed fifty or a hundred 
years ago to build up a reputation. Some of Mr. 
Owen’s songs of the seasons are instinct with the 
charm of the time which he sings. Here is one 
which is as bright and breezy as the coming vernal 
dawn of which we already have had some indications 
though February lingers : 


At dawn, while Winter dallied yet, 
Earth got the sun-god’s warning, 

And shadow into sunlight grew— 
Night soften’d into morning. 


A song burst forth, and, at the sound, 
King Winter abdicated ; 

Earth chose himself a diadem, 
And he and Spring were mated. 


Full on his brow shone many a gem— 
A goodly constellation : 

Clothed in a rainbow-colour’d robe, 
That well became his station. 


Spring wore a bridal garb as pure 
As e’er won courtly praises 

(With violet loops and primrose stars, 
Wreathed lilies, kingeups, daisies. 


The harebells rang; dew-jewels, too, 
Blazed in buds half enfolden) ; 

They quaffd nepenthe, and their cups 
Were buttercups all golden. 


There are also some good Christmas songs, especially 
one beginning, 


Bring the spotted laurel, glossy, as if summer sun- 
shine linger’d 

In the afterglow of twilight, on its broadly-taper’d 
leaves ; 

Bring the ivy, smooth and supple, for the light and 
fairy-finger’d 

Toentwine round winter roses, like the woodbine 
round the eaves. 


Bring the graceful abervite—let its fern-like fronds 
outspreading 

Hang like banners, deep and sombre, from the 
niches in the wall; 

Bring the fir branch from the mountains, deeper, 
darker, shadows shedding 

From its gloomy feathers over gothic tracery in the 
hall. 


“Abervite,” by the way, is a curious method of | 
spelling the word. Is Mr. Owen or his printer | 
responsible for this ? 

Young ladies who are well acquainted with Mr. 
Brinley Richards’s popular composition, should 
admire the following verses which the ‘ Liquid 
Gem” has suggested to our poet : 


The dewdrops fringe the opening dawn 
Upon Night's trailing hem, 

And pearl the blossoms of the thorn 
With many a liquid gem. 


A thousand gleams the diamond throws 
From some fair diadem, 
Like living light on Beauty’s brows— 
. Abeauteous, priceless gem. 


But dewdrops tremble to the dust, 
The winds will gather them ; 

While Love, and Truth, and Hope, and Trust, 
Shine like the purer gem. 


But ‘tis the soul, the spell of each, 
Yhen music utters them 
(The talisman to soothe and teach), 





Creates the liquid gem. 
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The tears upon the mourner’s cheek 
A tide of sorrow stems ; 

The tears of Pity o'er the weak— 
These, these are liquid gems. 


Mr. Owen is an admirer of Mr. Leicester Warren, | 


and the effect of this appreciation is visible in his 
verse. Not that Mr. Owen is by any means an 
imitator; but there is a certain congeniality of 
thought and execution in the workmanship of both. 
Of course Mr. Warren is the strong and inspired 
poet, while Mr. Owen is the disciple. He is modest 
as to his mission. As he says with a just simplicity: 
When the first idea springeth 
That may clothe itself in rhyme, 
Not at once to words it wingeth, 
It must wait the ripening time. 
When a little lay is written, 
When we've spun a simple song, 
We feel somewhat conscience-smitten 
Whether we are right or wrong. 
We have lilted light endeavour, 
We have sung our overflow, 
And the song perchance may never 
Rooted in affection grow. 
But we've revell'd in the singing, 
We the impulse have obey'd, 
And the voice within us ringing 
Cannot always be gainsaid. 


Mr. Owen’s ‘ yoice ” however is worth hearing in a 


leisure hour, and there is no need to restrict it at all 
when it breathes rare and gentle strains like these. 





[AucEenEr & Co.] 
Alfred. Grand March (Nuptial) for the Pianoforte. 

By Roserr Wituiam Pearse. 

We must not expect much originality in marches, 
as almost every form and phrase seems to have been 
exhausted. The present composition is musicianly 
and striking, and runs on well and joyfully. It 
makes a showy piece for a moderately good player. 





[R. Cocks & Co.} 

“ Bury thy Sorrow.” Poetry from ‘ the Shadow of 
the Rock.” The Music composed by Miss M. 
Lixpsay (Mrs. Worruinaron Butss). 

Pleasing and devotional, and quite on a par with 
the author's previous compositions of the same kind. 
We would rather that the sacred Name was kept out 
of drawing-room songs, although “ serious;"’ but to 
many this will not bea blemish. Key F, 3-4 time, 
compass an octave, C to C. 

Lays of Prince Charlie. Phantasy for the pianoforte. 
introducing the favourite Scottish airs, ‘‘ He's o'er 
the hills and far away,” and ‘‘ Over the water to 
Charlie.” By W. 8. Rocxsrno. 

A very good piéce d’occasion, brilliant and showy, 
without any difficulties which alittle getting up will 
not overcome, and to this end, moreover, it is fingered 
throughout. For the student it will be both pleasing 
and profitable, and it is not too long. 





The Duke of Edinburgh's Quick March. Composed 
by J. Rivitre. 

A lively and stirring March, embodying Glover's 
song, ‘*God bless our Sailor Prince,” and the 
“Russian Hymn.” The arrangement is effective, 
and by no means difficult. 





**Come back. my dream.” Song. Poetry by Coanues 
Lams Kenney. The Music by Lynerry Fosren. 
A pretty melody, with tasteful accompaniment in 

G, common time. It runs well with the words, and 

is sure to please. Compass nine notes, D ty E. 





(Durr’& Srrwanr.]— 
Woodland Carols. For the Pianoforte. By J. T. 
Trexriu. The title gives a good notion of the 
form of this piece. It is melodious and brilliant, 
not over difficult, and fingered throughout for the 
student. 





[A Hamaonp. } 
In Stiller Mitternacht. Polka. By Josry Guxon. 
An odd title for a sparkling palka, by this most 
successful of writers of dance music. It will rank 


in point of attractiveness with tho best of its pre- 
decessors, 





Herzelied. Melodie par Gustave Lanar. 

The taking melody, which furnishes the groundwork 
| of this picce, is arranged in the author's best manner; 
| it will afford a good performer opportunity for dis- 
play of fine taste and delicacy of expression. 


FS 


| Krirn, Prowse & Co.] 

“ The Confessional ;” or, the Maiden and the Bells. 
Written by T. K. de Vervox. Composed by 8. 
D.C. 

The first title of this song is merely ad captandum. 
Lovers of sensation who may be misled by it will be 
disappointed when they fail to find a confessional 
or anything confessed beyond a girl wanting a 
husband. The idea of bells indicating and advising 
what is wished by the listeners, is not a very modorn 
notion; nor is much novelty displayed in its musical 
treatment. It is set in C, common time, compass 
C to G, twelve notes. 


{Lamborn Cock. } 
Romance for Pianoforte. Composed by Hennenr §. 

OakELEy. 

This Romance was first played at the Reid Concert, 
Edinburgh, on Tuesday last, by Mr. Charles Hallé; 
and doubtless his interpretation lent much additional 
charm to what in ordinary hands is a most telling 
and impressive composition. We fear a long time 
must elapse before such music can become popular, 
evon familiar among the common run of pianists, 
but it is encouraging to see a native artist doing his 
best to extend a taste for music of intrinsic yalue; 
which appeals to the head and the heart as well as 
to the ear. We would recommend this piece to the 
diligent and conscientious student, as affording a 
worthy exercise for his powers. Not that a render- 
ing is only to be attained by conquest of mechanical 
difficulties— for these are by no means formidable— 
but that delicacy of taste, and tenderness, and 
passion may throughout be brought to bear, in the 
desire to interpret and perhaps to enhance the com- 
poser’s thought and design. 


“ When the ship comes home.” Song. Composed 
by Mus. Wortruinaton Briss (Miss Linosay). 

A simple ballad simply set, reminding one of some 
of the more successful of Mr. A. Scott Gatty'’s works 
It is sure to inspire sympathy, and will have its full 
share of drawing-room popularity. Key F, common 
time, compass C to F, eleven notes. 








{Winxir & Co. } 
“The Coming Year.” Song. Words by Drax 

Auronp, Music by Ganien Davis, 

It would be dificult to find words better suited to 
the musical treatment than these by the late Dean of 
Canterbury. Mr. Davis has evidently studied them 
well, and bis interpretation, if-occasionally crude, 
has considerable merit, and will please many tastes. 
The key is E, each verse opens in 2-4 time, and ends 
in 3-8; the voice part ranging from IE. to G, ten 
notes. 





[ Witury & Co. } 
“The Winter Rose.’ Song. Composed by Jonn 

OLp. 

A somewhat peculiar but striking and nervous 
song, giving good scope for an impressive singer. 
Its general form is out of the usual route, both as 
regards words and music. Key D, common time, 
compass C to G, twelve notes. 





Hottoway'’s Pinis.—Liver, Tunga, and Kidneys,--A large 
number of internal maladies arise from obstructions, ever the 
removal of which these celebrated Pi'ls exercise the most 
perfect control, A course of them is strongly recommend d ne 
a remedy for almost all chron ¢ affections—as liver complaints, 
congestion of the lungs, torpidity of the kidneys, and other 
functional disorders, which cause much present suffering, ond, 
if neglected, lay the foundation of dangerous diseases, Hollo- 


their gentle and purifying action ranks them above all other 
medic'ncs. In indigertion, nervous affectionr, gout, and 
rheumoti-m these Pilla have achieved fur themselves universnl 
feme. They expe) all impurities from the blocd, and thus 
restore cheerfulness and vigour, 
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MUSIC. _ 
J. B. CRAMER AND CO. 


THE LARGEST AND MOST 


VARIED COLLECTION OF MUSIC 


(VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL) 
LY ALL IRE 
LONDON AND FOREIGN PUBLISHERS 


Wuicu tury Surr.y av tur Usvan Rates. 


SCHOOLS AND PROFESSORS SUPPLIED. 


Orders from the Country, accompanied by a 
Rcmittance, promptly attended to. 


Catalogues forwarded Post Free on application. 


201, KEGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


Tick Has 


THE BEST POSITIONS 
PRINCIPAL CONCERTS OF 
THE SEASON, 
ALBERT HALL, 
EXETER HALL, 

S$ T. JAMES'S HALL, 
HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS, 


CRYSTAL PALACE, 


&e., &e., 


AT 
J, BL, CRAMER AND COS, 


201, REGENT STREET, W. 





The Orchestra. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


FOR COPIES FREE BY POST. 


Per Vear 15s. 6d. 
oo BO NEBE te oe ee oe « 8s. 
»» Quarter ds. 


Payable in advance. 


Advertisements: Four lines or less, Half-a-crown; Sixpence 
a line (of eight words) afterwards, A reduction for a series, 

Professional Cards (not exceeding three lines) will be inserted 
at 15s, for a Quarter (13 insertions); 25s. for a Half-year; 
£2 2s. fora Year. 

All Advertisements must be paid in advance. 


*,* Post-Orricz ORDRRS TO BR DRAWN IN FAVOUR OF J.SWIFT; 
Post-Orricr, REGENT-8sTBREKT, W, 
Orricr ror Supscriprions AND ADVERTISEMENTS 
55, Kina Srreer, Recent Srreer, W. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
T. B.~A week's relicarsal would not suffice, 
Rovext.—The play is quite 20 years old. No claim exists. 


Che Orchestra. 
A WEEKLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY, 


- ~~» — 





*.* It is particularly requested that all com- 
munications be addressed to the Orchestra 
Office, 55, King-street, Regent-street, W. In- 
convenience and delay are frequently caused 
through letters being addressed elsewhere. 


LONDON, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 20, 1874. 





The Charing Cross Theatre is shortly to reopen. 
Signor Foli will make his début next month at the 
Theater an der Wien. 





Mr. Godfrey's comedy, ‘ Queen Mab,” is in 
rehearsal at the Haymarket. 





The season.of the Royal Italian Opera is to 
commence on Tuesday, March 31st. 





Malle. Epinoff, the Russian pianist, has returned 
to St. Petersburg after great successes in Vienna. 





A large and extensive collection of playbills was 
sold by Sotheby and Wilkinson on Monday last. 





A German composer has continued the ‘ Belle 
Hclene” ina sequel, which he calls ‘* The Siege of 
Troy.” 

By a decree of the 1st of February, the censure of 
the theatres has been formally re-established in 
France. 





Herr Schalkenbach'’s invention, the Orchestre 
Militaire, has gone from Great Portland Street to 
the Cambridge Music Hall. 





M. Halanzier has just re-engaged Mdme. Guey- 
mard for the French Opera for three years, at a 
salary of £2200 per annum. 

Verdi has finished his Requiem in memory of 
Manzoni, and the work will soon be performed in 
one of the churches of Milan. 

After playing in St. Petersburg at the wedding 
‘oneert, Leopold Auer was presented to Her Royal 
Highness the Princess of Wales. 


The new Flemish opera by Joseph Martens, called 
“ Theela,” has been most favourably received at the 





fhéatre des Variétés in Antwerp. 





————££*_*_*__:= 
It is proposed to build a now theatro for the 
Quartier Latin. The house is to be somet 


hi 
between the Palais Royal and the Bouffes, ” 





The adaptation for Mr. Toole of “ Une Corneitt, 
qui abat des Noix’’ is in rehearsal at the Gaiety, 
It is by Messrs. John Oxenford and Joseph Hatton, 

The widow of Rubini has just died at Milan in 
her eightieth year. She was a French woman 
named Adelaide Chaumel, and leaves g large 
fortune. 

A severe attack of rheumatism precludes Mdme, 
Schumann from making her appearance this Season, 
She was to have played at the next Monday Popular 
Concert. 

Bach’s 8. John Passion Music, which was given 
last year at St. Anne’s Church, Soho, is to bo 
repeated there at the evening service every Friday 
during Lent. 





Mdlle. Deselée is reported to be much better, in 
fact, to be out of danger; though she will not be 
able to resume her professional duties for gome 
time to come. 





Messrs. J. Clarke, David Fisher and J. H. Barnes 
join Mr. Byron’s company at the Criterion, and with 
Mrs. John Wood and Miss Jane Rignold open in his 
piece on the 21st March. 

The death, at Algiers, is announced of the actor 
Leroux, at the ago of 55, retired Associate of the 
Thédtre Francais. For the last year he had been 
manager of the theatre in that city. 





A painting by Signor Fortuny of Rome, represent- 
ing a poet with his friends in a garden watching 
an actor and actress recite his play, has been sold 
for 100,000 francs to M. Goupil of Paris. 

A mixed American, English, and Italian com- 
pany, under charge of Mr. Veroni West, have arrived 
in Constantinople, and are about to give entertain. 
ments in the nature of ballets and negro and general 
concerts. 





Mr. Alfred Holmes’s overture to “‘ Inez de Castro” 
will be performed at the concert of the British 
Orchestral Union on the 26th inst. Miss Rose 
Hersee will be the vocalist, and Mr. Franklin Taylor 
the pianist. 





At the London Institution next Wednesday, Pro- 
fessor Ella will deliver a musical lecture on rural, 
rustic, and characteristic music, with illustrations 
from Scarlatti, Rameau, Bach, Couperin, Adam, 
Rossini, and Weber. 

A comedy, based upon the “ Voyage de Monsieur 
Perrichon,”’ now being performed by the French 
company at the Holborn Theatre, has been accepted 
at the Haymarket Theatre, the principal part in it 
being intended for Mr. Buckstone. 

Malle. Reboux, the singer who made her début at 
Drury Lane in 1870 but did not succeed, and who 
sang last year at the Promenade Concerts, is 
engaged for the Chitelet, to appear in the ‘ Belle au 
Bois dormant,” music by M. Litoiff. 

A statement of the orchestral steward of the 
Birmingham music festival, Mr. Richard Peyton, 
assures us that the festival of the past year has been 
the most successful on record. The total amount 
realised for the charity was £6500 odd. 

Suppé, the German Hervé, has produced at 
Frankfort a burlesque on “ Lohengrin” entitled 
“‘ Lohengelb.” The precise point of the joke is that 
“ grin” or “ griin” is green, while “ gelb” is yellow. 
“Tis thus the heroic mind unbends tliat conquered 
at Sedan. 


It is understood that the committee which as 
in hand the establishment of a national training 
school for music at South Kensington has decided 
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to appeal to the different towns in England to form 
Jocal committees, with the object of aiding the 
scheme and procuring scholarships. 





A new weekly sixpenny paper, devoted to field 
sports, music, and the drama, and illustrated by the 
pest artists of the day, is about to make its appear- 
ance in London, The ground it is to occupy is 
similar to that of the Field newspaper, with the 
additional attraction of high class illustrations. 

The eighth season of the Schubert Society will 
commence on Wednesday, the 25th instant. These 
concerts, in consequence of the untiring exertions 
and energy of the founder, Herr Schuberth, have 
met with warm support from musical cognoscenti, 
and have contributed much to extend the popularity 
of chamber-music of the modern romantic school. 





No less than five composers collaborated to write 
anew opera, called * L’Idolo Cinese,”’ which has been 
brought out at the Teatro delle Logge, Florence. 
The names of these five colleagues are Bacchini, 
Gialdini, de Champs, Felici and Tacchinardi. No 
Jess than five people in the audience applauded the 
new work warmly. They were the wives of the five 
composers. 





It seems that the late conjuror Anderson has left 
awill by which he bequeaths all he possessed to Mr. 
Holmes his agent, and certain other persons around 
him at his decease, the members of his family being 
totally excluded from all participation in his money 
or effects. The somewhat unexpected turn, it is 
stated, which family claims assumed at the close 
may, however, lead to this will being contested. 

The second of M. Gounod’s New Concerts will 
take place at St. James’s Hall, to-morrow night at 
eight o’clock, when, in consequence of ‘its great suc- 
cess, “Jeanne @ Arc” will be repeated, the little 
sketch ‘‘ The Funeral March of a Marionette ” being 
incorporated in the same for the first time in England. 
M. Gounod’s Mass, ‘‘SS. Angeli Custodes”’ will also 
be performed with full orchestra for the first time. 
M. Gounod will conduct as usual. 





Rumour, who has her facetious moods, speaks of 
a“Woman’s Theatre” as the latest novelty with 
which the metropolis is threatened. Thereis to bea 
manageress, the players are to be all women, and so 
are the authors, while the female orchestra from 
Vienna is to be engaged in its entirety. Wehavenot 
heard the precise spot where this women’s institution 
is to be located ; nor are we acquainted with any lady 
dramatists beyond Mrs. Centlivre, Miss Braddon 
andone or two others. Perhaps the hypothetical 
authorities of this theatrical nunnery will be con- 
sistent and exclude all male payers at the doors. 





In alluding to the defunct Concerts of Ancient 
Music in his last lecture, Professor Ella expressed 
regret that they had ceased to exist. These twenty- 
four public rehearsals and concerts afforded a good 
training school for young vocalists, and fine speci- 
mens of the old masters were efficiently performed 
by a well-balanced choir and orchestra of native 
musicians. Here have been heard native vocalists 
of very superior talent to some of those who now 
enjoy public fayour—Mrs. Salmon, Miss Stephens, 
Clara Novello, Miss Riviere, Miss Dolby, Mrs. Shaw, 
MM. Bartleman, Phillips, Braham, Sapio, Seguin, 
Hobbs, and others. If, after tho death of Greatorex, 
this venerable institution had been confided to the 
direction of an active, experienced musician, like 
Sir Michael Costa, it would never have lacked the 
patronage of the musical aristocracy. Its breaking 
up has completely severed the link that bound the 
Wealthy patrons of music with the native artists, 
and at no period were there so few real patrons of 


good music among the aristocracy as at the present 
time, 





The Webster Testimonial Committee is headed by 
Lord Alfred Paget; Mr. Andrew Halliday is hon. 
tecretary, Mr. M. Halletthon. treasurer. Six hundred 
pounds and upwards have already been subscribed. 


The benefit performance takes place at Drury Lane 
on Monday, the 2nd March, and consists of the ‘* School 


for Scandal” with a powerful cast, running as 


follows :—Lady Teazle, Miss Helen Faucit; Mrs. 
Candour, Mrs. Stirling; Lady Sneerwell, Mrs. Mel- 
lon; Maria, Miss Bateman; Sir Peter Teazle, Mr. 
Phelps; Joseph Surface, Mr. Creswick; Charles 
Surface, Mr. Charles Mathews (if he can be spared 
from a Manchester engagement); Sir Oliver, Mr. 
Emery; Sir Benjamin Backbite, Mr. Buckstone ; 
Careless, Mr. Montague; Rowley, Mr. Horace 
Wigan; Trip, Mr. John Clarke; Crabtree, Mr. 
Compton ; Sir Harry Bumper, probably Mr. Santley. 
One of the most interesting features in the per- 
formances will be the appearance of Mr. Webster on 
the stage surrounded by his fellow-labourers in the 
profession, when an address, written by Mr. Oxen- 
ford, will be read by Mrs. Keeley. Previous to this 
Mr. H. Irving will recite ‘‘ Eugene Aram.” 





The Mediterranean prison where the youth of 
Edmond Dantés was passed, and which is ever 
associated with the most fascinating romance of the 
century, has just been put to modern use. The 
Chateau d@’If is an old prison, and one not devoid of 
interesting memories; but it has received at the 
hands of Dumas so dazzling a halo of romance that 
no “chateau en Espagne” seems to belong less to 
reality than this fortress by the sea. The very cus- 
todians of the fine old place regard it as the prison 
of Dantés and the Abbé Paria, who play so great a 
part in the novel of ‘*Monte Cristo,” and barely 
condescend to show the visitor the cell where Mira- 
beau chafed and stormed like a caged lion. Thenew 
inmates of the Chateau d’'If are the Spanish insurgents 
who took refuge on the Numancia, and sailed to the 
Algerian port of Marsel-Kébir.- The French Govern- 
ment, having taken charge of them in consequence 
of diplomatic negotiations, and regarding them as 
persons in a position resembling that of prisoners of 
war, it became necessary to find a residence for 
them from which escape is impossible and the climate 
of which sufficiently resembles their own. The 
Chateau d’If appears to fulfil these conditions, and 
has therefore been chosen for the purpose. 





One of the industrious triflers who supplies Le 
Figaro with stories of the green-room and theatrical 
gossip generally has been at the pains to compile 
gome statistics which are not without their interest. 
They show that dramatic authors in France are not 
altogether exempt from that straining after the 
sensational which is the prevailing vice of modern 
literature. Fresh from a visit to the Porte St. 
Martin, which M. d’Ennery has supplied with a 
drama of the most approved fashion, he points out 
that in the numerous pieces written by that gentle- 
man there are included 18 widows, 16 sons, and 2 
daughters of men who had been guillotined; 196 
orphans, 60 blind persons, 10 persons shamming 
blindness, 93 abductions, 22 fratricides, 8 parricides, 
145 foundlings, 162 children lost, 116 children 
stolen, and 124 changelings; 212 forged wills, 216 
robberies of note-cases, 198 duels with swords, 168 
with pistols, 8 with knives, and 10 with hatchets ; 
13 cases of arson, and 123 of arson accompanied 
with murder; 136 poisonings, 46 drownings, 26 
convicts rightly and 62 wrongly sentenced, 80 
convicts set at liberty, and 85 escaped from prison; 
77 cases of asphyxiation, 115 escapes from violent 
death, 206 cases of lunacy, and 259 of adultery. 
This is a formidable list of sins for any one man to 
have upon His conscience. It absolutely out- 
braddons Braddon; and to seck an English parallel 
we must repair to the dulcet imagination of G. W. 
M. Reynolds. 





St. Petersburg has entered on a new lease of the 
extraordinary gaiety which has marked this season, 
but certain events prove that it will be of brief dura- 
tion. The benefits have commenced. On the 12th 
inst. Mdlle. Albani drew her friends to the Grand 
Theatre, which was filled in every part by a most 
sympathetic and appreciative audience. The second 
act of ‘‘ Mignon,” the third act of ‘ Zrnani,” and 
the fifth act of “ Hamlet” were given. On Friday 





night Mr. John Thomas, harpist to Queen Victoria, 








gave a concert, by special permission, in the building 
which is called the Chapel of the Choristers of tho 
Imporial Court. This was a farewell to his Russian 
friends, to whom he has paid a long visit, and 
amongst whom he has greatly extended a well- 
merited reputation. It had been the intention of 
several members of the Royal and Imperial families 
to be present, and some of the officers of the Imperial 
household and equerries were in the state box, but 
the dinner given to the Emperor formed an obstacle 
which prevented them from coming. On this occa- 
sion he was ably supported by M. Davidoff (violon- 
cello), soloist of his Majesty the Emperor; M. Aver 
(violin), and M. Bernhardt (piano), who took the 
place of M. Hartvigsen, pianist of her Royal High- 
ness the Princess of Wales, who was unfortunately 
suffering from indisposition, On the original pro- 
gram appeared the name of Albani, but, owing to 
the stringent nature of her engagement with the 
directors of the Opera here, this lady was obliged to 
withdraw her assistance. However, she was recog- 
nised in the room, and a special appeal was made 
to her by one or two distinguished individuals ; 
fortunately the chief director of the Opera was 
present, and he immediately yielded, to the evident 
satisfaction of the lady herself, who was most anxious 
to contribute her services to the success which Mr. 
Thomas could not fail to command. A storm of 
applause greeted Albani as she was led to the plat- 
form by a gallant general, and it is needless to say 
what was the effect upon the audience, in which 
was a large English element, when the thrilling 
notes of ** The Last Rose of Summer,” accompanied 
by Mr. Thomas on the harp, filled the hall. Of 
course an encore was inevitable, and a sweet and 
simple Russian peasant’s song, in which the fair 
cantatrice played her own accompaniment on the 
piano, appealed more especially to the Russian por- 
tion of the audience, and brought down a thunder 
of applause. 





SHAKESPEARE STIFLED. 





The decay of theatrical interest in Shakespeare is 
already ascertained; be does not pay at Drury Lane, 
and he is murdered at the Olympic. Simultaneously 
—or at all events in a little while—we may expect 
to see Shakespeare lie equally ignored on the top 
shelves of the library, and people cease to read him 
or speak about him. If it comes to a pass like this, 
the Shakespeare Societies will have done it. Mr. 
Furnivall is even now doing his best to crush the 
Bard under a mountain of new verbiage. A Shake- 
speare Society before this one did its fatal work with 
no small success, but the black deed was not 
complete, so this new society is to be started. The 
first order of Shakespearean thugs rose in 1840, 
and carried out their nefarious practices for ten 
years, issuing volume after volume calculated to 
drench and drown any struggling interest in the 
Elizabethan dramas. In ten years’ time they 
managed to publish some sixty volumes—Chester 
miracles and mysteries, tragedies and comedies of 
the pre-Elizabeth period, dramas on Griselda, 
legends of the Anglo-Saxon fairies, romances and 
novels of the time—anything in short which possibly 
suggested a line or idea in Shakespeare’s plays, 
besides innumerable criticisms, dissertations, 
analyses of the plays themselves, Certainly a flood 
of light was poured in upon the dramatic owls’ 
nests, and there was much blinking of eyes in 
consequence, which has gone on ever since, though 
the first Shakespearean Society ceased its work in 
1850. Even then people had begun to yawn for 
weariness over the esoteric business, and to half 
wish the Bard had never been born, And now we 
are to have another Shakespeare Society, and the 
old worry is to be resumed. More publications are 
to be poured out on the subject. As though we had 
not enough—more than enough—already! Why 
the Shakespearean library totters with its burden of 
editions and dissertations. We have editions of the 
immortal plays and poems in every shape con- 
ceivable: editions with notes, and editions without 
them; editions with illustrations; editions with 
commentaries ; editions which profess to arrange the 





works in chronological order; editions which seem 
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to have pitchforked them as they turned up into the! 
printer’s hands; editions in support of a hobby; 

editions in the original spelling; editions in modern | 
spelling ; editions with new readings; splendid edi- 
tions for a great library; editions so cheap and small | 
no human eye can with safety readthem; and family | 
editions with all the naughty words left ont. These 

are Ilauptbiicher; of Nebenbiicher we have con- | 
cordances, illustrations of the manners and customs | 
of his day, books about Shakespearean women, | 
books made up of excerpts from his works, lectures 
about him, essays on his religious teaching, his | 
political teaching, his philosophical teaching, pam- | 
philets to prove him a scholar, no scholar, a physician, | 
a lawyer, a horse-doctor, a blacksmith, an engineer— | 
in short half the trades which flourished at the 

time. What will the new Society do more than has 
been done? Print more books? Stifle still further | 
the real greatness of the poet under a hecatomb of | 
fresh literature? Alas, multiplication of books is | 
often multiplication of dulness, It is not more) 
analyses of Shakespeare, more historical delving | 
and psychological delving into him which will fix 

his fame higher among us and make it endure. It 

may be possible by. dissertation and essay and | 
sermon to make his very greatness a burden too| 
great for humanity to bear. 


teaches a student how Handel and Bach made their 
music, how Croce, Porta, and Luca Marenzio made 
their music, how Palestrina and Orlando di Lasso 
made their music, how Haydn, Mozart, and Beet- 
hoven made their music, nor how did Weber and 
those that followed him-ein the method used in his 


opera of “ Euryanthe.” The student comes out of | How is it that Handel and Bach never 


| 
the conservatoire utterly uninformed of the founda- | 


tions of harmony, its growth, its variety from its | 
simple point of unity; in the praxis of composition | 
he is helpless; his analysis is effete,-his synthesis 
imbecile and uncertain. And it is this crass ignor- 
ance that puts him ina maze when he meets with 
the thunderbolts of Handel, and the lightning of 
Sebastian Bach. He is uneducated in the education 
of great masters; so much s0, that he can take no 
lesson from them. Beethoven could sit at the feet 
of Haydn when Beethoven was in his maturest age 
and in his ripest period. He could stoop to study a 
chorus from the old master and turn the plan into 
account, and found on it one of his most gorgeous 
sonatas. Where is the student in the Paris Academy 
who, in analysing this composition, can put his 
finger on the form and say — thus far goes 
Haydn and now Beethoven following the analogy 








carries it onward, not by any fashion of new 


as 

arises from the looking solely at the proportion 9 
interval without reference-to its situation in ther 
tetrachord, and the key in which it stands. Roots 
are never considered, chords as the essentialities of 
keys are never dreamt of; all that is considered jg 
the interval, and the interval may mean anything, 
use these 

points or successions but upon certain points of the 
tonal gamut? There must be something in a key— 
certain properties out of which such alchemy can be 
extracted when required. Are these views so un. 
known to our modern musicians as to make them 
hold up their hands in wonder and astonishment 
when the ore shines out so brilliantly in the “ thin 
scores” of the old masters? We quote another 








quoted passage— 
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Would it be too much to say we could find a thou. 
sand examples of the principle of this succession. 
Yet, we are told it is “‘a gorgeous anticipation,” “the 
extremest use of chromatic harmony.” Chromatic 
harmony! There is no chroma whatever in the 
connection. How can A sharp be chromatic in the 


The Shakespeare | Chords or pretended revelation of new relativities dominant chord to B'minor? How can B flat be 


Society will print books which appeal to no one but| in the gamut, but by fair and honest deduction | chromatic in the key of G minor? How can G sharp 
those who are Shakespearologists already, just as|ftom proportions as well known to Beethoven | be chromatic in the key of E minor? And is not F 


the Christian Evidence Society use arguments which 
those other than Christians never care to meet for 
an instant. What is wanted is a little coming out | 


as to Haydn, and perfectly familiar to Handel 
and Bach? Down to the days of Weber and Spohr, | 
is there a chord to be found used in modern times 


sharp an attendant key as it is called upon D major? 


| And is not B minor, and G minor, and E minor? 


Where is the chromatic? Only on paper. This 


of the cliques, a little preaching and wrestling by the | Wich was unknown to Handel and Bach? What | passage is also from Bach, and Bach has, in fact, 


wayside. If the Shakespeare Society would teach 
contemporary actors how to understand Shakespeare 
and render him with intelligence, and teach managers 
how to mount him, and audiences how to patronise 
the theatres where he'is played, the faith of Shake- 
speare would be more widely disseminated than by 





all the essays, pamphlets, and chronological enumera- 
tions ever published. As for the Shakespeare read- 
ing circles, let them bo started, quantum valeant. 
We have not much belief in them, especially ina 
mixed family gathering ; for there are few ordinary 
men and not one average woman in a thousand who 
have even an initial comprehension of Shakespeare. 
Still let them start, and grapple with the fate which 
x68 hostilely at the same moment—the fate called 
Boredom. If the spirit of Shakespeare survive the 
damaging effects of a Shakespearean reading club in 
every parish, it can hardly suffer from a new avalanche 
of commentaries. 





THIN SCORES AND NEW CHORDS. 

We read in a French contemporary the following 
announcement, which to many of our readers may 
appear somewhat astounding :—‘' We state upon au- 
thority that a petition signed by the foremost of our 
composers will shortly be presented to the Minister 
of Fine Arts, having for its object the suppression 
of the classes of harmony and composition in the 
Conservatoire. Those who have put their names to 
this memorial, allege that the method of teaching 
harmony and composition in the Paris Academy is 
both barbarous (inhumain,) and immoral, because 
such instruction forbids the possibility on the part 
of the students of exercising their profession either 
loyally or usefully. The promoters of the petition 
lament with deep sorrow that they themselves have 
been the victims of the sad methods of instruction 
followed in the Academy. They desire it to be 
known that this, their remonstrance against the 
barbarous routine of a barbarous age, is made with 
the ardent hope that the students at present in the 
Academy, and engaged in the study of harmony and 
composition, may be saved from the grief and despair 
attending the travel on a road which leads to nothing 
—an issue the petitioners declare they have learnt 
to be undeniable by a miserable and vexatious ex- 
perience.” 

We have foreseen all this for years, and our 
columns have again and again indicated that the 
time must come when it would be made transparent 
that the present mode of teaching the making of 


chord is there in its legitimate and primitive form | 
which Handel has not used? In these days—such 
is the happy innocence of those that sit in the judg- 
ment-seat—we read of ‘‘the extreme modernness 
(where does this word come from?) of character "— 
‘the extreme beauty of effect’ (another term made 
use of as a veil for feelings too deep for explanation), 
in describing the use of a few harmonies by Sebastian 
Bach as old as the hills—to be found again and 
again in Scarlatti's operas — and stereotyped by 
Handel. The way of making a new modulus, the 
old word for changing the sounds in a key and set- 
ting up a new key, was much better known in 
olden days than it is now, for the ear is tormented 
with long compositions in no key at all. There can 
be no legitimate modern way of removing from one 
key to another which was not known in the days of 
Handel and Bach. All the sounds in a key now 
known were then known, and hence there can be no 
new relations. Take the well known turn upon the 
sixth in the major key (let it be D major)— 
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Now this succession is found in the prelude for in- 
fant performers, No. 15, Book 1, of Bach’s Preludes 
and Fugues at bar 14. (See Peter’s Edition, page 
58.) Bach gives it again and again to the child. It 
appears again and again in the opening Epiphany 
chorus of the Christmas oratorio, page 144, 
English Edition. Consider also the turn upon the 
third in the minor key (let it be D minor)— 
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Of the first extract we are told itis a“ rafe, or perhaps 
unique employment ” more than a hundred and fifty 
years ago—that it has ‘‘ an unexpected and brilliant 
effect °—* climax most noble,” ‘ not excelled in the 
latest writings,” &c.,&c. Now does not every organist, 
every schoolgirl who has been taught Bach's pre- 
\udes for the pianoforte, know all about this passage? 
{f not, whose fault is it? Is it so overwhelming in 
the ‘thin score,’ and so puerile in the clavecin 
prelude? And then, what is the matter? Where is 
the mystery? How can young composers be said to 
be educated, or prepared to write music if unac- 
yuainted with this turn of the gamut and the prin- 
ciple upon which it is founded? The great mischiei 








never left his original key; for all these new keys, 
if new keys they be, are tonalities lying in the 
parent key, and the all of it is in fact a mere question 
of mode. 

If the modern system of teaching harmony and 
counterpoint tends to this sort of analysis and such 
methods of explaining the operations of the old 
masters, we must confess our approval of the con- 
duct of these Parisian professors, and pray for a 
revision of the harmonical code, or at least a better 
and clearer interpretation of the law. And for this 
reason. The teaching given is based upon abstract 
intervals without reference to the course and limit of 
key. No reference is made to the modes of thought, 
and the stereotyped links and phrases of the great 
masters, and the pupil leaves the academy in utter 
ignorance of the use and employ that Handel and 
Bach made of the rules with which he has been 
pestered. Had he been learning the Latin or Greek 
grammars he would have learnt rule and example 
from some great classic. Not so with his musical 
grammar. Here the musical Homer and Virgil, 
Demosthenes and Cicero are left out of all considera- 
tion. The student is not to know what these great 
authors did with the rule. There is no excuse that 
we can imagine for this neglect. Handel’s works 
are no rarities now-a-days, and ninepence will pur- 
chase mines of gold. Handel's Te Deum is to be 


bought, we believe, at this outlay, and a real study 
of this one short composition is a great eye-opener. 


Take the following from the first chorus in D 
major :— 





And here is the reply — 











And lastly— 
Qe e 2—i- 
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Here are a few extracts from the first chorus— nothing 
to what follows in this unsurpassable composition. 
Talk of ‘extraneous modulation,” here is enough 
with a vengeance! What now becomes of the new 
mode of criticism— the gorgeous anticipations,’ 
“the extremest new uses of chromatics,” “ the fore- 














music has failed in two great essentialities. It neither 


attending the teaching of counterpoint and harmony 


stallings of a hundred and fifty years,” ‘the rare 
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SS 
eflects,"* the unique employments,” and the noble 
dimax” of the first passage we quoted? Why, 
such points are under the eyes and nose and in 
ihe ears of any one who is willing to spend a 
siling on good music, and has his evenings to 
pimself, A stedfast and careful perusal of Handel's 
«thin score’ of the Z'e Deum will teach a student 
more real harmony than is to be found in all the 
operas of Richard Wagner. Handel here is in- 
comparable, unapproachable, enormous, gigantic, 
beyond himself. 

We have read many and many an examination 
paper from the Oxford School and other musical 
cminaries, but never have we met with any ques- 
tions on Handel’s way. The chorus, ‘ To Thee all 
angels cry aloud” (Dettingen Te Deum) is one of the 
most subtle plays upon the contrasts of the authentic 
and plagal scales ever penned by mortal composer. 
It is just twenty-two bars of music, real, grand, 
marvellous music. Can any young doctor analyse 
it? Will the Oxford Professor condescend to un- 
ravel it? Our contention is, this music is not 
understood; and that our yonng composers seek 
jearning out of rubbish, and cast- Handel on one 
side. Who could have thought that a learned pro- 
fessor would have found a mare’s nest in an every 
day progression of Sebastian Bach’! 

The revivals of Bach and Handel will, of course, 
be of great benefit to all musicians, but we must 
look at the works of these great masters in a sound 
and sensible way, and not talk or write nonsense 
about them. The chief point is—a willingness to 
varn from them. This disposition gained, the 
methods of teaching harmony and composition will 
lose their nebulous and dangerous character. 








CANAILLE IN THE BOXES. 





There is a growing nuisance in connection with 
playgoing, to which it is quite time to draw public 
atiention and invoke a public determination to put 
itdown. We refer to the misbehaviour of those ill- 
led although well-dressed persons who frequent 
theatres apparently for the sole purpose of carrying 
on loud conversations among themselves, of laugh- 
ing and bantering the actors, and doing their best 
to interrupt the performance and disconcert every- 
body, The vulgar people who have made this 
practice almost a regular habit have not the excuse 
of ignorance of the laws of good breeding. They 
are usually quite well enough off to know what the 
requirements of politeness are, and simply disregard 
these requirements frem sheer wantonness, They 
sit in the stalls or take private boxes—usually the 
latter, They come in noisily; stare offensively 
about them; carry on their private jokes in an 
audible tone; laugh riotously, and comment upon 
the acting disparagingly—often with unbecoming ex- 
pletives. If they are very loud and offensive, the 
gallery takes up the cause of order, and rebukes 
them with a stern outery; but they can generally 
contrive to be thoroughly annoying to the actors 
ind to their neighbouring spectators without arous- 
ing the attention of pit and gallery at all. They 
tly for immunity upon the known dislike of 
Englishmen to make a scene. The actors will not 
Willingly call attention to their misbehaviour; the 
box-keepers bear with a good deal before running 
the risk of having complaints lodged for imperti- 
hence ; and the annoyed auditors content themselves 
with merely looking their indignation, while for that 
rebuke the snobs in question care nothing. Nothing 
short of a general demand for expulsion, followed 
Promptly by expulsion itself, is a fitting punishment 
for this bad breeding. The spectacle of a rough in 
mooth hair and evening dress forcibly removed from 
the seat he has disgraced and thrust out amid the 
hooting of the audience would be a very salutary one, 
and we hope to see it soon carried into effect. It 
Would soon stop his brother roughs; and the manager 
hight rely on having the sympathy of the publie. 
The annoyance daily suffered by attentive play-goers 
from the constitutional selfishness of a section of the 
Community is bad enough in its mildest stages—bad 
though when caused only by the people that come 
late, that elbow their way into narrow stalls, inter- 
Tupting that early dialogue in the play which unfolds 











tho‘action, or those strains in the concert piece which 
place one en rapport with the scope and design of 
the composition. But the annoyance becomes an 
absolute offence when pursued throughout the evening 
apparently witha deliberate intention. This boorish 
behaviour is becoming far from an exceptional phe- 
nomenon at theatres. Only last Saturday, as a daily 
contemporary points out, the efforts of a dramatic 
company to do justice to a new play of pathetic in- 
terest at a West End theatre were discouraged by a 
set of rude persons who did their worst to talk down 
and laugh down the play. 
bad, and may deserve discomfiture, but there are 
legitimate ways of expressing a hostile verdict. The 
roughs we speak of have no artistic opposition to ex- 
press; they would serve the purest model in the same 
way ; they would out-chatter and out-laugh a play by 
Shakespeare, if Shakespeare could ever lure them to 
the theatre. In short they import into the theatre 
the manners which befit the tap-roomand the casino, 
and back to the casino and tap-room they should be 
at once consigned. Let theatrical officials put down 
this nuisance with a stern hand, undismayed by the 
apparent respectability of the offenders. A white 
tie and large display of linen often conceal as mean 
a breast as ever blustered; and managers may rely 
that a mild application of lynch law, to the extent 
of thrusting forth the common enemy, would always 
meet with the support of the theatre’s real sup- 
porters, an orderly public. 





THE SCHOOL OF BOLOGNA. 





To tur Epiror. 

Sin,—In your issue of January 2nd, I find a letter 
from Mr. Charles Lunn, which shows such mis- 
apprehension of my intention in writing on the 
School of Bologna, that I cannot refrain from 
replying to it. Ishould not do so were the writer 
of different calibre, but as Mr. Lunn is a man for 
whom I have conceived a very warm admiration, I 
prefer to set myself right in his eyes, if you will 
kindly allow me space in your columns. He says, 
referring to the article previously copied into the 
Orchestra: _ ‘* The extract appears to me to possess 
a subtle ulterior object other than that of conveying 
simple information; it seems in its purport to be 
another of those: attempts to foist upon us the 
pseudo-science of ignorant German thought.” Again 
he says, making reference to my innocent allusion 
to two great artists: ‘‘ Now note the subtlety of the 
next three sentences.” I confess to you that I 
thought seriously of applying to those who know 
me best, to establish my identity, for I could not 
recognize myself in the wily, subtle, scheming 
individual thus pictured. But it was evident to me, 
how Mr. Lunn fell into his error. Now my position 
is this. Ihave for several months past, written on 
the voice and kindred topics, in the form of conver- 
sations with an imaginary pupil, my aim being to 
establish my pupils on as firm footing as possible. 
A habit exists among our singers in America of 
dragging tones together under the impression that 
the portamento di voce is thus executed. Iam very 
severe in my denunciation of this practice, and my 
pupil questions whether it may not be, after all, a 
matter of taste merely, whereupon I aver that taste 
is not sufficient in the face of authority to the con- 
trary. My pupil does not know that there is any 
absolite authority, and so I quote the School of 
Bologna. As he knows nothing of such a school, I 
am obliged to give its history, and in instancing 
singers who were descended from it, I name those 
first occurring to me who would probably be known 
by the pupil. These chance to be German, and so 
Mr. Lunn looks with suspicion on the entire article ; 
but it was a matter of indifference to me whether 
the descendants were German or Italian, my aim 
being to emphasize the glorious teaching. All that 
I care about in it, he endorses in the fullest manner; 
the rest he may dispose of as pleases him. I might 
remark, however, that in a later article, I express 
my belief that the pure school of teaching has been 
better preserved by the Germans than by the Italians. 
\ great deal of bad teaching is done in Italy, if we 
may judge by results. Our cities are filled with 
teachers who have studied in Milan, yet know 





nothing whatever about the formation of tone, but 


Of course a piece may be | 


teach what they term style(?) which includes this 
dreadful drawling. I claim that the teachings of 
Porpora and the School of Bologna were opposed to 
everything that was not absolutely pure in singing, 
and explain to my pupil, the principle by which the 
conclusion was reached which produced the true 
portamento di voce. 

I must protest against having my teachings in 
any way confounded with those of Mdme. Seiler. I 
esteem her highly for many things which she has 
made known, but I do not believe in her method of 
teaching. My pupil must learn to sustain tone at 
the outset. Slow movements, not rapid, are the 
tools with which I work. Sustention first; flexibility 
after. 

I am glad to ascertain the fact, that similarity 
exists between the Bolognese school and that of 
Garcia. I suspected it, but was not sure. Mr. 
Lunn’s letters are always full of good things, and 
hailed with pleasure by every true friend of progress. 
I wish that he would write at greater length than I 
have done on the subject of the school of Bologna,— 
Yours, &e., W. H. Daniewy. 

Worcester (U.8)., February 4th, 1874. 





SCOTLAND. 


Epinpunaen, Feb. 18th. 

The thirty-fourth Reid Concert—the ninth given 
by the fifth Professor—took place on the evening of 
Friday, the 13th. General Reid, from whom the 
concert takes its name, was a composer of the old 
Handelian school, and of no mean reputation in 
bygone times. He was the founder of the chair of 
music in the University of Edinburgh, and made it 
one of the duties incumbent on the professor to give 
a concert, called ** The Reid Concert,’”’ once a year, 
The program was to open with an orchestral piece 
of his own, but was, in all other respects, to be left 
to the discretion of the professor of music for the 
time being. In former times admissions to the 
concert were confined to the Burschen of Edinburgh, 
and a few of the professor's nominees; but under 
the present régime things have changed decidedly 
for the better. Dr. Oakeloy has taken a broader 
and truer view than his predecessors took of the 
duty of a professor of music, in considering that it 
lies not so much in driving a given quantity of 
musical knowledge into the heads of a certain 
number of young men who happen to be at a 
certain university, as in promoting the cause of 
music among the people generally. Since his acces- 
sion to the chair, the Reid Concert has been, as it 
were, thrown open to the public; the complimentary 
admissions to it have been considerably limited ; 
and further it has been supplemented by two other 
concerts of similar character, in order that all who 
wish to avail themselves of the privilege of hearing 
good music, may have it in their power to do so. 
Thus has the old Reid Concert ripened from humble 
beginnings into the Reid Festival, or, as it is more 
pompously called, the Edinburgh Orchestral Festival. 
The program of the Reid concert is in the shape 
of a small book, which contains short accounts and 
sketches of the various pieces performed. It isa 
pity that some such plan should not be more 
generally adopted than it is. Concertos, sym- 
phonies, and other lengthy and elaborate composi- 
tions certainly require some explanation to enable 
the ordinary hearer to understand and appreciate 
them; while shorter and less complicated pieces 
would receive a new interest from a few words of 
comment. The expense would be trifling and the 
advantage great. The program of tho recital 
concert was as follows :— 


Introduction, Voatessia, Minuet, and March ... Sqneny) — 
Overture, ‘* Zau RO oc crccccescvcsssereecccers +++» Mozart, 
Aria, “‘ Undobdie Wolke” Freischiitz) Mdme. Alveleben,..Weber, 
Concerto No, 4,inG saaher {Piaholeste, Mr.C, Hallé) Beethoven, 
Aria, ‘‘Cangiod’aspetto”(Admetus) Mdile. Enriquez Handel. 
Shout Sympheny ~s in A minor, ‘The Scotch” Mendelasohn, 
Suite for Orchestra, in OP 0.00.00 00.00 se.encces es 00000) Rie 

‘The Violin Solos in the Vivace and Air by Herr Straus. 
Aria, “Gil anguid' inferno’, Zauberfliite) Mdme, Alvaleben Mozart. 
Komance in F—Mdme. Norman-Neruda....., ++ oe ee Beethoven, 

Pianoforte Solos— 

(a) Romance, in F sharp Op. 21, No. 2,,.,H. 8. Oakeley. 
(b) Polonaise, in yg Be} 1 ceceveeeeeee ss Chopin, 

r. ©. > 
Romanza, ‘‘ When ae ean eee seeeeees + Gounod, 

e . uez, 
Violoncello Obbligato, M. Vieuxtemps. 





ert , in A ar os onasnn co eunsense eneeacde auetis 
greet Overture, in 2 lines in Heckiands} 
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The opening piece is a stilted, old-fashioned com- 
position, and possesses little merit. But the composer 
has used a more potent agent than merit to keep his 
name in remembrance—namely, money. And surely 
money devoted to so good a purpose as his was richly 
deserved the trifling recompense it asks for. The 
piece is annually played at the commencement of 
the Reid Concert, and during the march, better 
known as ‘“‘ The garb of old Gaul,” the audience all 
stand, and the scene is most impressive. And thus 
once a year does the spirit of old General Reid rise 
from the dead, and mingle with the great musicians 
of past and present times; and then it returns to 
the dust of oblivion till the next Eve of St. Valentine 
shall awaken it into life again. Beethoven's concerto 
in G major, which commences with the Piano solo, 
was last performed here by Mr. Hallé in 1869. The 
Andante, in which the piano, like the Genius of 
Order, gradually tames the strings to obedience, and 
at length charms them into acknowledging her 
supremacy, is a movement in which Beethoven 
is acknowledged to have surpassed himself, and 
with such an interpreter of Beethoven as Mr. 
Hallé at the piano, with instrumentalists who 
are all thorough artists to second him, the effect was 
something overpowering, and showed how necessary 
was the Rondo which follows. Mendelssohn's 
Scotch Symphony was the outcome of a tour through 
the Highlands, and the first conception of the open- 
ing movement was formed and written at Edinburgh 
on the 30th July, 1829. This symphony and the 
‘* Hebrides” overture were the principal results of 
his Scotch tour. If we were to designate this 
symphony as the apotheosis of Scotch music, it would 
be no misnomer. It is the essence of Scotch music 
thrice refined. All the beauties of our national 
minstrelsy are lavishly displayed, many of its 
peculiarities carefully preserved, but all its harshness 
and monotony rigorously eschewed. We have the 
marble, not rude and shapeless as it was dug 
from the earth, but chiselled and modelled as it has 
been fashioned by the sculptor. The one is a block, 
the other is a statue—but still the stone in both is 
the same. And herein has Mendelssohn shown his 
art, that he has in this symphony embodied the 
genius of Scotch music without introducing one 
single Scotch melody, or even a portion of one. An 
inferior musician, having the same object in view, 
would have considered that he had achieved his end 
by picking out half-a-dozen of the prettiest Scotch 
melodies and wreathing them into a fantasia—giving 
us a few pearls strung together as packthread. But 
Mendelssohn has gone another way to work. He 
has not regarded Scotch music piecemeal, but as a 
whole, and, submitting himself to the same influences 
which operated in the case of the early Scotch 
composers, he has written what they would have 
written, with this difference, that they would have 
written as untutored men, and he has written as a 
cultivated musician. Bach's quaint Suite for 
orchestra offered a pleasing contrast to the sym- 
phony. The violin solos were excellently played by 
Herr Straus, who was loudly applauded. Beethoven's 
Romance in F and Mdme. Neruda’s playing of it are 
too well known to require any comment. Professor 
Oakeley’s graceful Romance was charmingly played 
by Mr. Hallé, and was received with great applause 
by the audience. The last item in the program was 
a concert overture by Dr. Julius Rietz, Hof-Kapell- 
meister at Dresden. It is a magnificent composi- 
tion, and exhibits strongly the influence of Mendels- 
sohn, of whom Rietz was a pupil. It is full of 
powerful phrasing, and the second part of the 
Allegro, where the clarinets take a melody, with 
the subject given to the first and second violins, and 
the bass pizzicato, is peculiarly forcible and 
beautiful. 

The program of the second concert, which took 
place on Saturday morning, the 14th, was as 
follows :— 

Overture, “ Faniska” .,.....6.. eee cereseeecesesseeCherubini, 
Recitative and Aria, *‘ Ab! ritorua eta felice” Mdme. Alvsleben.. 
Mendelssohn 

Grand Fantasia, in C major, Op.15.... ....+eee00 +. + Behubert 
(First time in Scotland.) 

Arranged for Piano and Orchestra, by Listz.—Mr. C. Hallé. 
Song, ‘Quando Miro”—Mdlle. Enriquez..............Mozart 
Grand Symphony, in D, No. 10... .. «64600 cece cece ee ees» Haydn 
Overture, “ Iphiginia in Aulis” (With Wagner's Ending) Gluck. 

(First time in Scotland. 


Bong, ‘In Questa Tomba”—Madlle, Enriquez ,,,.,.. Beethoven, 








Adagio—Orchestra 4 « Romeo and Jiliet” 


‘First time in Scotland. ) 
German Lieder—a) Der Nussbaum .......... ++ +e ee Schumann. 
(>) “ Er ist gekommen,” Op. 4, No. 7....Franz. 
Mdme. Alvsleben. 
(Accompanied by Mr. Hallé.) 
Pianoforte Solo, Serenade in C sharp minor—Mr.Hallé ..8.Heiler. 
War March of the Priests, ‘‘Athalie”............Mendelssobn. 


Schubert’s Fantasia in C major, originally written 
as a pianoforte solo, was arranged by Liszt for 
piano and orchestra. Liszt is not always happy in 
his orchestral works, but in this case he has been 
eminently successful. Like most of Schubert’s 
compositions this Fantasia is vague and wants 
connection, but the ceaseless stream of melody 
which runs through the whole of it makes us forget 
the poorness of the construction. Berlioz’s Adagio 
is an excellent specimen of ‘‘ program music,” and 
those who allow such compositions to be true works 
of art no doubt enjoyed it greatly, for it was 
splendidly played. To us it appeared that the 
composer had taxed his art beyond her powers, and 
in asking her to express too much had failed to 
express anything at all. Mr. Hallé’s playing of 
Heller's Serenade procured him an enthusiastic 
encore, to which he replied by giving Chopin’s 
‘“« Fantasie Impromptu.” 

The program of the third concert, which was 
given on Monday evening, was perhaps the most 
generally attractive and certainly the most varied 
of the three. It was as follows :— 


Overture, *‘ Namensfeier,” (First time)..........Béethoven. 
Solo, “ With plaintive notes’’ (Samson) Mdme. Alvsleben... 
Handel. 

Concerto, Symphony, No. 8 in E flat, Op. 45 (National 
Hollandois,) Mr. C. Hallé, (First time in Scotland),. Litolff. 
Recit. and Aria, ‘“‘Ah, se tu dormi” (Giuletta e Romeo 
Malle. Enriquez. . 2 ...00000000 cc ccccseccceccesce es VACCA. 
Grand Symphony, No. 2, in C major, (First time in Scotland).. 
Schumann. 

Concerto in E minor, violin, Madame Norman-Neruda...... 
Mendelssohn. 

Recit. and Aria, “ Mipaventi” (Britannico) Mdme. Alvsleben.. 
Graun. 

Orchestral Pieces, (a) Pastoral Symphony, ( Christmas 
OPAEOFIO) 20.0% vcccccceccvccececsccescccscoeceescce cc ROR, 

(b) Prelude to Third Act of “ Lohengrin” (Both Pieces 

for first time in Scotland.)........ eocccececees WAGNER, 
Song, “O Fatima,” Mdlle. Enriquez................Weber. 
Pianoforte Solo, Scherzo, Op. 81, Mr. C. Hallé......Chopin. 

Overture, “ Nourmahal” (First time.)..............Spontini. 


The overture to ““Namensfeier” is a work but seldom 
given. Although by no means unworthy of Beet- 
hoven, it does not possess any very striking features 
to warrant more than an occasional performance. 
Litolff's Concerto is a very ornate and elaborate 
composition —the piano passages being peculiarly 
florid and difficult. Litolff, unlike Mendelssohn in 
his Scotch symphony, has introduced actual airs. 
His power of developing and working them out is 
something extraordinary, and is particularly notice- 
able in the style in which he treats the quaint and 
simple theme which opens the Maestose. Of 
Schumann's Symphony in C major we refrain from 
speaking. None but a deep student of Schumann 
can pass an adequate opinion on it. The effect of 
the whole was overwhelming, and if the adagio 
expressivo seems to stand out in beauty above the 
other movements, it is as a gem set in precious 
stones that are as costly as itself. Mendelssohn’s 
Violin Concerto was played by Mdme. Neruda with 
all her accustomed brilliancy and feéling. It is too 
well-known to render comment necessary. Bach's 
Pastoral Symphony, brought into such excellent 
contrast with the noisy ‘* Lohengrin’ entr’acte, was 
very sweetly played by the orchestra, and the per- 
formance of the brass in Wagner’s piece was really 
magnificent. Spontini’s overture to ‘* Nourmahal”’ 
is a light composition of the Italian school, and did 
very good duty as a concluding piece, of which the 
essence is that it should make as much noise as 
possible, in order to drown the bustle of those 
inconsiderate people who never wait till the end. 
We have hitherto confined our remarks to the pieces 
performed. It now remains to speak of the 
performers. The names of Mr. Hallé and Mdme. 
Neruda have almost become household words, so 
that their names are better vouchers for the excel- 
lence of their performance than any criticism of 
ours. Suffice it to say that Mr. Hallé showed him- 
self a thorough master of all styles of playing, while 
his conducting was superb throughout. Mr. 
Seymour, who took the biton during the concertos, 
deserves also the highest praise. Mr. Hallé and 
his orchestra thoroughly understand_one another, 


{ , Sctne da Balcon” } os oe eee Dero. 





and the ease and precision which marked their 


—<— ey 
joint interpretation of the concertos was truly mar 


vellous. The “ wind” element was of the highest 
efficiency—the playing of the horns and clarinets 
being particularly admired. The vocalists at the 
three concerts of the festival were Mdme. Otto 
Alvsleben and Mdlle. Enriquez. Mdme, Alvsleben, 
who is prima donna at Dresden, is a true artist in 
every sense of the word, and also a thorough 
musician. Her yoice, which was scarcely heard to 
advantage in the’ Music Hall, is a Soprano of very 
considerable compass and great sweetness, Her 
songs were of various styles, and she appeared to 
advantage in all of them; but Schumann’s “ Dey 
Nussbaum,” and Franz’s “ Er ist gekommen” were 
the flowers of her repertoire. It isin such songs 
as these that we see the difference between the true 
artist and the mere singer. Mdlle. Enriquez is an 
old favourite here. Her singing of Handel's 
““Cangid d’aspetto” was delicious, and the old 
well-worn ‘‘ Quando 4 te lieta ” was given with great 
feeling, though why in English words we know not. 
Vaceaj’s Scena was declaimed with considerable 
power. 

Mr. Hallé gave a concert at Glasgow on Tuesday, 
The following was the program :—Overture, “ Weihe 
des Hauses,” in C, Op. 124, Beethoven; Scherzo, 
from 1st Symphony, Gade; Concerto, for two 
violins, in D Minor (Bach), Mdme. Norman-Neruda 
and Herr Straus; Symphony, in E flat, Mozart ; 
Overture, ‘ Meeresstille,” Mendelssohn; Adagio, 
from 9th Concerto for violin (Spohr), Mdme. 
Norman-Neruda ; Scherzo, from 9th Symphony 
(Choral) Op. 125 Beethoven; Rondo Brillante, 
Pianoforte, in E flat (with Orchestral Accompani- 
ment) (Mendelssohn), Mr. Charles Hallé; Overture, 
“Olympia” (Spontini). Beethoven’s overture was 
written for the opening of the Josephstadt Theater 
in Vienna in 1822. It therefore belongs to Beet- 
hoven’s later period, although its general character 
would not lead one to infer so. Gade, a native of 
Copenhagen, is a composer of average merit. His 
Scherzo was in no way very remarkable. Bach's 
Concerto is one of the finest pieces he ever wrote 
for any instrument. Ample justice was done to it 
by Mdme. Neruda and Herr Straus. Mozart's 
Symphony was an excellent contrast to Beethoven's 
Scherzo from the Choral Symphony which followed 
in due course in the program. The Scherzo, which, 
it will be remembered, does not require the aid of 
the vocal element, is a very intelligible movement, 
and quite different in style and thought to the 
celebrated and much-discussed first movement of 
the same symphony. Mendelssohn's overture was 
grandly given, and Spontini’s overture to ‘‘Olympia” 
is a work of greater merit than his ‘* Nowrmahal,” 
overture which was given at Edinburgh on Monday. 

On Friday last the Dundee Choral Union gave a 
very creditable performance of the ‘ Messiah.” 
This Society is composed of 140 members, all 
amateurs. The soloists were Malle. Pauline Rita, 
Mdme. Demeric-Lablache, Mr. Pearson, and Signor 
Celli. The ladies did not appear to very great 
advantage—the contralto omitting ‘“O Thou that 
tellest”’ altogether. But Mr. Pearson and Signor 
Celli sang very well, especially the former, who 
declaimed “Thou shalt break them” with great 
power, and but for the inappropriate high A at the 
end we could have wished for nothing better. 








FRANCE. 


Pants, Feb. 19th. 

The Carnival has passed off with less noise than 
usual, but still with more than enough to be pleasant. 
Théophile Gautier, asked what he thought of the 
piano, replied that he preferred it to the guillotine. 
It is difficult to conceive where he classed the cow's 
horn with which the streets of Paris echoed on Mon- 
day in ‘honour of the sun’s entry into Taurus. 
Yesterday this terrible infliction was continued, and 
then we subsided into silence and fasting. For 
some years the fancy dresses which used to enliven 
the last hours of the Carnival have been gradually 
disappearing, and now the only masques seen ™ 
the streets are children. For reasons of economy; 
there was no procession of the Beuf Gras. The fat 








ox which gained the first prize at the recent exhibi- 
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tion will fall ignobly, without having paraded the 
capital in company of the heathen mythology, gen- 
jarmes, Hungarian cavalry, and national guards. 
It is even doubtful whether the accustomed sirloin 
will be sent to the Chief of the State. The 
great feature of the day in former times was a 
procession of maskers, who in a double file of 
carriages, and in many instances on foot, used to 
perambulate the Boulevards from Porte St. Martin 
tothe Madeleine and back again, bantering each 
other with that kind of chaff which consists ina 
ready command of the choicest expressions of the 
catechisme poissard, and there was a general turn” 
out of the population to look at the masks, and 
people having houses looking on the Boulevards 
had morning parties and lunch and dancing on the 
occasion. Well, there are no maskers to be seen— 
the Beuf Gras has been done away with since the 
war, but yet people turn out in immense crowds on 
the Boulevards staring upon vacuity. The only 
yestige of the former glories of the carnival is to be 
found in the various fancy balls which take place at 
all the theatres and the numerous dancing places 
which the Government of moral order encourayes, 
to promote, doubtless, the “national regeneration.” 
There is no lack of varieties in the costumes at the bal 
masqués ; but these displays are as a rule very poor 
fun—vyery dreary affairs indeed. And the glories of 
the carnival may be said to have finally set, so far 
as Paris is concerned. Perhaps the reason is to be 
found in the remark of one of those austere moralists 
who enlighten the public in Figaro and other 
kindred prints: ‘* We have carnival all the year, 
and, therefore, we cannot expect to enjoy our 
Mardi Gras.’’ 

You would not know ‘ Orphée aux Enfers” by 
sight, if you were inducted into the Gaité, and not 
told the name of the piece. ‘The music would 
betray it of course ; but the spectacular disguise is 
perfect. The old opera has been “ built to,” as the 
architects say, in a marvellous manner, and it is 
now as sensational a piece of spectacle as the 
“Biche au Bois,” or your own “ Babil and Bijou.” 
There are four ballets in it, a children’s chorus, a 
new rondo, a violin solo, and a procession of 
ditties which lasts a quarter of an hour in filing 
past. The scenery is magnificent—Hades resplen- 
dent, Olympus marvellously beautiful. As for the 
acting, Montaubry is excellent as Pluto, and Malle. 
Cico makes a very charming Hurydice ; while Chris- 
tian, as Jupiter, Grivot,as Mercury, and Alexander, 
as John Styx, act and sing admirably. The revival 
is likely to enjoy a long run. Its success has in- 
spired the parodists with some horrible puns for 
their titles. A specimen is that of M. de Jallais, 
whois bringing out a burlesque at the Folies-Ma- 
rigny, and calls it ‘*Une Cascade commhe Orphée 
ose en faire.” 

M. Alexandre Dumas .read a few days back to the 
actors of the Odéon the ‘‘ Jeunesse de Louis XIV.” 
Mdlle. Antonine has been lent by the management 
of the Vaudeville to create in this piece the part of 
the Due d’Anjou. M. Hubert de Brousse, the 
proprietor of the Presse, now a Bonapartist organ, 
has put forth an announcement that he means to 
givea ball to Marshal MacMahon at the Palais de 
I'Tndustrie, for which 40,000 invitations are to be 
issued. The object of M. de Brousse is said to be 
toencourage trade. It is said that this féte will cost 
£30,000. 

The Civil Tribunal of the Seine has just been 
engaged in trying an action brought by M. Gros for 
an infringement of copyright. In June, 1872, he 
composed and brought out at the Folies-Dramatiques 
an operetta called ‘* La Branche Cassée,” which was 
played six times. In the present year the Bouffes- 
Parisiens produced a piece by MM. Serpette, Noriac, 
and Jaime, under the same title. The proceedings 
Were brought to put an end to that interference with 
the plaintiff's rights. The Tribunal, considering 
the case proved, ordered the name to be changed 
under a penalty of 20f. per day, and condemnéd the 
defendants to pay 200f. damages, and all the costs. 








The Richmond and Twickenham Times purposes 
adding dramatic notices of London performances to 
its budget of weekly news, 





Now Ready, Second Edition. 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. 


Arranged and Principally Composed by 


Cc. E. WILLING, 


Organist and Director of the Foundling Chapel; Organist of the Sacred Harmonic Society; Superintendent 
Choirmaster of the Hertfordshire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of 
the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. 


To wuaicn arr ADDED 
CHANTS FOR THE MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS, 
As Sung on Festivals at All Saints’, Margaret Street; 
AND 
RESPONSES FOR ADVENT AND LENT, 
- With FOURTEEN NEW DOUBLE CHANTS, &c, 


HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d. 


a. . 
b. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d.; postage, 34d. 
e. TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ ‘The People’s Hymnal,’ and all tho 
modern Hymn Books. Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d. 
d. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 1s.; postage, 2d. 
e. WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. Bound in cloth, 8d.; pogtage, 14d. 
f. THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 
‘There is no comparing the ‘ Book of Common Praise’ with any of the popular hymn-books of the present 
day. The tunes are beautifully harmonized, great pains having been evidently bestowed to make the 


inner parts melodious.” —Orchestra, 


“In it there are many new tunes for some of our favourite hymns which, as Mr. Willing states in his 
Preface, ‘ will furnish alternatives for most of the hymn-books now in use.’ They ave carefully adapted to the 
words, and many are of considerable merit. The melodies are pleasing and attractive, and the harmonies well 
arranged. We particularly notice the tune for the hymn ‘ For thee, O dear, dear country,’ which is to our 
mind far preferable to the tune in ‘ Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ We notice also with pleasure that the book 
contains the Magniticat arranged as sung at All Saints’ on festivals.”—-Church Review. 


London: J. T, HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 





Second Edition. Now Ready. Limp Cloth, ONE SHILLING (Postage 2d.) 


THE PSALTER: 


POINTED FOR CHANTING. 
WITH THE CANTICLES, &., AND ATHANASIAN CREED, 
By C. EDWIN WILLING. 


Two objects are kept chiefly in view :+1st. The due emphasis and force of the words; and, 2ndly, The 
exigencies of vocalisation. 


7 An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Red Edges, Price 2s. ; by Post, 2s. 8d. 


Tn this Edition the Proper Psalms for Certain Days have been collected, obviating the great inconvenience 
of finding each Psalm, and will be found at the end of the book. 


London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price Fourpence ; by Post, Fourpence Halfpenny. 
FUNERAL HYMN. 


“SAFE HOME!” 


Extracted from ** The Book of Common Praise.” 
Toe Worps sy THE LATE REV. J. MASON NEALE, D.D. 
Music BY C. E. WILLING, 


Late Organist and Choirmaster of All Saints’, Margaret Street ; Organist of the Foundling Hospital. 


London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price Threepence ; by Post, Threepence Halfpenny. 


THE CANTICLES, 


EASTER ANTHEMS, AND ATHANASIAN CREED ; 
POINTED FOR CHANTING. 
By C. EDWIN WILLING, 


Organist and Director of the Choir of the Foundling Chapel, Superintendent Choirmastey of the Hertford- 
shire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. 








London: J. T, HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square ; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
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28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 3 ft. 5 in. 
£2 12s. 


34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£5 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood Case. Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
£3 18s, 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s, Od. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


50 GUINEAS. 


THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 


Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 34 ft.; 


width, 44 ft. 
£4 14s, Gd. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*.* This instrument is more convenient in size, | 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and | 
more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 


hitherto Sale. 





90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 98. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which so often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 


tion of a “* Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms. 


110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 7} ft. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 
PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EYROPE.) 

207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. 


6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. | 


0.—4} Octave Melodeon, with} packing 
COBO occcdvicduccedsie Coteve 
1.—5 Octaves, Knee Swell, Case in 


polished Ash, Oak, Black Wal- 
nut, or Mahogany .......... 
2.—Two Stops, with Knee Swell, Case 
5 Sy es eebbeesaaees 
3.—Four Stops and Knee Swell, Case 
in polished Ash, Black Wal- 
nut, or Mahogany ..... eeees 
4.—Six Stops and Knee Swell, Pa- 
nelled Case in Ash, Oak, Black 
Walnut, or Mahogany ...... 
4a.—With Sub Bass (in place of Forte) 
4b.—With Sub Bass, and Vox Humana 
(in place of Tremolo)...... 
5.—Eight Stops, two Knee Swells, 
Elegant Veneered Case in 
Rosewood or Walnut........ 
5a.—With Vox Humana (in place of 
TEMOO) scccecccssecccese 
6.—Nine Stops, two Knee Swells, very 
handsome Case in Black Wal- 
nut (with Octave Coupler, £5 
OXEFA) ..cccccccccccccccees 
'7.—Ten Stops, two Knee Swells, hen 
some panelled Black Walnut 


8.—The above with Oden Coupler, 
Basso Prolongo, Full Organ 

Knee Pedal, &c. (superior 

finish) 5... ooccccecces 
9.—Five Stops, Knee Swell, very hand- 
some panelled Resonant Case 


in Black Walnut .......... 
9a.—Seven Stops, Automatic Swell, 
and Knee Swell .........5.. 
9b.—Eight Stops, Automatic Swell, 
and Knee Swell ..........+. 


9c.—Seven Stops and Knee Swell.... 
9d.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell.... 
9e.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell .... 
9f.—Ten Stops and Knee Swell...... 
9g.—Two Manuals, Twelve Stops, and 
Knee Swell and Full Organ.. 
10.—Thirteen Stops, Full Organ and 
Knee Swell .......0. peweeee 
11.—Ten Stops, 2! Octaves German 
Pedals, Foot and Hand Blowers 

aud Foot Swell ........ coos 
12.—Two Manuals, Thirteen Stops, 
Full Organ and Knee Swell, 

and Hand Blower ...... oes 
13.—Two Manuals, Fourteen Stops, 
Pedals, Foot Swell and Hand 

Blower. «ccccssese oncceed 





J. B. CRAMER & Co. 3 | J.B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
PIANOFORTES. AMERICAN ORGANS. 


12 Guineas 


22 


40 
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100 


110 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., 


American Organ and Harmonium Rooms, 

21, RECENT STREET, W., axp 43, MOORGATE 
STREET, LONDON; 

Can also be obtained at BRIGHTON, DUBLIN, and 

BELFAST 





..125t0150,, 
Larger Instruments, by Estimate. 
*,* Nos. 9, 9a, 9b, 9c, 9d, 9e, Of, and 9g, are in Resonant Cases, 


Organ Chair, Plain Solid Black Walnut, £1 18s.; 
Stuffed Velvet or Morocco Seat and Back, £2 10s, 
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J. B. CRAMER & CO's 
HARMONIUMS, 


No. 1. 
CRAMER’S SCHOOL HARMONIUM, 


|IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 65, 


MAHOGANY, £6 6s. 
Four Octaves. 
No. 
CRAMER'S corraGH HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £7 75, 
MAHOGANY, £8 8s. 
Five Octaves. 


No. 3. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £9 93,; 
MAHOGANY, £10 10s. 
One Stop. 
Expression and Wind Regulator, 


No. 4. 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 13s, 
WALNUT, £14 14s, 
Five Stops. 


Forté. Expression, 
Tremolo. Forté, 
Petite Expression. 

And Wind Regulator. 


No. 5. 
OAK, £15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 16s,; 
WALNUT, £17 17s. 
Eight Stops. 


Forté. Petite Expression. 
Tremolo. Expression, 
Voix Celeste. Cor Anglais, 
Flute. Forté. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 6. 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s, 
WALNUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops. 
Tremolo. Flute, Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais, 
Forté. sion. Bourdon. 
Clarinette. Grand Jeux. Forté. 


Sourdine. 


No. 7. 
OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT £42 
Sixteen Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion, Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 

With Knee Action. 

No. 8. 
OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s. 
WALNUT, £50. 
Seventeen Stops. 

Tremolo, Clarinette. Cor Angla 
Musette. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 

With Knee Action. 

No. 9. 
OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s, 


WALNUT, £55. 
Nineteen Stops. (Church Model. 
Tremolo. Flute. Clarion. 


Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson. 
Musette. sion. Forté. 
Forté. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bour- 
Hautbois. Expression. don. 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine. 

With Knee Action. 

No. 10. 


OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT, £76 
Twenty-four Stops. (Two Keyboards.) 


Forté. Fifre. Clairon. 
Voix Celeste. Clarinette. Basson. 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté. 

bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine. 
Accouplement, sion. Accouplemen 
Tremolo. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bas- 
Musette. Expression. son. 
Forté. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté, 





J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 





199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W, 
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J.B; CRAMER & CO.’S NEW SONGS. 


BY ARTHUR 8S. SULLIVAN. 














s, @ 
hore sits A DITA... ese se ce eeeene pbdesieesecebods.. @°6 
Sweet UreAMEL.....seeeeeeeees « £86 
Little Maid of ATORAGC ..0..ccccccccesccccnccccerccssees & 0 
quinevere ! (Sung by Malle. Titiens), in C and ¥ flat.... 4 0 
The Sailor’s Grave...seeseeesecece 4 0 
Oh! ma Charmante (French Song) .. 4 0 
Oh! bella mia ...esecesee 40 

BY LOUISA GRAY. 
My White TOSC .. .... se ceseveceeceeeessceccceses - 40 
Le Jour de Féte (Sung by Mdme. Lancia) ............ 4 0 
Forgotten. (Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves), In E flat&G@.. 4 0 
Under the cliffs. Ballad. (Tenor) ........cccssecsceee 4 0 
Oft I wander. (Mezzo-Soprano or Contralto) .......... 4 0 
My old love, ‘‘ Remembrance” ...,.... . 2a 





BY O. BARRI. 


Happy VOICES .cccceressverccecreccscccecccscccccesece 0 
ee I (TE ccivniceccasiartastesscctstiimesssmoe. & 8 
Alone for ever. In Dand F, (Sung by Mdme. Titiens) .. 4 0 
The Fairy ANSWET wcccrcvocsscvcceccccdeccccvecccccsoe 4 0 
PED nddavnndanndisve veddanes ies easeeackavewn 40 

0 


Bares Geldath PANE oc occ 0000 co cccncvcccccsesentetesoce & 


_—_ a 





BY MISS PHILP. 








Tho hidden Chast 26. crcccecrcdeccscccccssecesesecceces @ © 
The night closes o'er her. (Sung by Mdme. Rudersdorff), 4 0 
Happy! (Sung by Malle. Liebhart) .....ccecssecseeee 4 0 
Restored 0. ccccccceccescccscccccccce - =s 
BY VIRGINIA GABRIEL, 
Ty FURR WI isnt con cecnatn dncscnesesiscsscssrcas © 6 
The sea SWALLOWS... o 000 00s ss cece cece » 40 
BN oe scscedscendsxeseesssatvesasiacedeascaennce 40 
The Choice, in E flatand G.. . secccccccesccene 4 0 
Re Pet Pe eee 
Pe WWD cc. uiccnvenseceenacinsascestessomnceteens. & © 
ND. wn cs ncenseopanns 6c0benntder umeteriaanence Ako 
PORE. entetnidunvniimemanmnna & © 
Friends ......++..+++.Dedicated to Mdme. Bodda-Pyne 4 0 
BOUND asians vwndee snssdhsiewse canned 0 





BY ALFRED PLUMPTON. 





The Trooper (Sung by Mr. Maybrick) .......s..s00008 4 
The Wanderers, (Sung by Mdlle. Drasdil) .,........6. 4 
The above are suitable for either Contralto or Baritone voices. 
I once had a sweet little doll, dear, In G and B flat. 
(Sung by Miss Enriquez) ....sececcsesceveees coe @ 0 


0 
0 





BY THE COUNTESS OF CHARLEMONT. 


MNGi icdiinisb he cee obeks ccenaaed wosesescecss, Oe 
cng, IR: 2 SiS eee Pane 
EE bi:i0-ss sus baa berbscbacedsessliadiewatine: Me 








BY HENRY SMART. 





The Reindeer Bells. Song. (Baritone) ........+. sss 0 
Queen of Beauty, RID Seicneetesnk oti 
The Land of the Setting Sun. Duet. (Mezzo-Soprano 
ONES. icecubabseie si vatcevnn’ pa 


ow 
oo 


eat ‘i etek See e 
Por ever and for aye ...4....0+ se sees es toccceeveseece 4 0 
. SN, Dis “PBN D as isscsm se sbiasesoniseseee 0% 
PP Ra isrctersticssi tori ieisbicsicced O48 





_LONDON: 


J.B. CRAMER & CO., 
REGENT STREET, W, 
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CRAMERS’ 
CITY PIANOFORTE ROOMS, 


43, MOORGATE STREET, 


NOW CONSIST OF 


SEVEN SPACIOUS APARTMENTS. 


Two of the adjoining tenements have been recently added to the already existing 
accommodation, and have been converted into a suite of noble Saloons, affording spaco 
for an unusual, if not unrivalled, display of Pianofortes by the principal manufacturers 
—Vviz., 


BROADWOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, KIRKMAN & CRAMER. 


To each maker a room is assigned, and for the first time in the City of London there 
is an establishment containing within itself a large and carefully selected Stock of 
Pianofortes by all these eminent manufacturers. . 


By this combination, purchasers, instead of being compelled as heretofore to visit 
the different Pianoforte manufactories, situated as they are in various parts of London, 
will find the productions of the above firms in all their varieties in one establishment, 
with the further advantage of prices precisely the same as those charged by the manu- 
facturers themselves. 


First Saloon: Pianofortes . by BROADWOOD. 
Second ,, Pianofortes . . dy COLLARD. 
Third » Pianofortes . . by ERARD. 
Fourth ,, Pianofortes .. by KIRKMAN. 
Fifth i Pianofortes . - by CRAMER. 
Sixth Pa Harmoniums. . by CRAMER. 
Seventh ,, American Organs by CRAMER. 


In the numerous smaller rooms are instruments that have been in use, and which 
are sold at prices more or less reduced, or hired at tho usual monthly, quarterly, or 
yearly rates. 


THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE 


originated by Cramers, although it has been partially adopted by others, is carried 
out on a large and liberal scale only by themselves. 


This system is not applied solely to Cramers’ Pianofortes, but to the various 
descriptions of Grand and Upright Instruments manufactured by Broapwoop, Coutarp, 
Erarp, and Kirkman, the great makers of the trade. 


The advantages of dealing with Cramers may be thus summarised :—Economy of 
time and money ; certainty of a fine instrument, the best only being selected ; facility 
of contrast, efficient performers being always at hand to test the power, and to explain 
the peculiarities of each instrument as regards quality-of tone and susceptibility of 
touch; the greatest number as well as the greatest variety from which to select. 





CRAMERS’ GALLERY IN REGENT STREET 


is also full of a magnificent selection of 


PIANOFORTES, HARPS, HARMONIUMS, AMERICAN ORGANS, 
AND ORGANS FOR CHURCH AND CHAMBER, 





At BRIGHTON, 


In addition to their present Warerooms, 64, WEST STREET, Cramers have 
opened a very elegant New Saloon in the WESTERN ROAD, where Families 
visiting the Coast can be readily agcommodated with any kind of Pianoforte by any 
of the well-known makers, as well as with Harmoniums and American Organs, which 
are issued from their factories in Kentish and Camden Town in large and steadily 
increasing numbers, and at prices ranging from 6 to 200 guineas. 





Illustrated Price Lists and all information on application to 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., Recent Srreer, W. 
J. B. CRAMER & CO., Moorgate Street, Cry. 
J. B. CRAMER & CO., West Strrexzt, & Western Roap, Briguton. 
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I 
No 
PART THE FIRST. - 
s. d. me 
LET US NOW GO EVEN UNTO JERUSALEM. Chorus of BLESSED ARE THEY THAT ARE PERSECUTED. Solo (B.)..) °a it 
RS in anita cnesautenhabiennaaabentinn 1 3 | HE MAKETH THE SUN TO RISE. Chorus ................ ; <3 
THE WHOLE EARTH IS AT REST. Chorus of Shepherds .... 0 9 WEEP YE NOT FOR THE DEAD. (Ivy Bernany.) Introduction, &, 9 10 
IN RAMA WAS THERE A VOICE HEARD. Solo (s.) and THE GRAVE CANNOT PRAISE THEE. Chorus........, civee 2 
Chorus ..ccs. phiedlad Sake TR RR a Re er ae Ne. Fr aPe  ae aiidcaniden ware 0 9 | BLESSED BE THE KINGDOM. Chorus of Disciples.......... 
E WILE: POUR MY BPERIT. Ohta ocd ccccccccsccnccesscecece 1 9 If THOU BAD ET RNOWN.. Bolo (B.) cs. cccvcecccssesccecen 1 0 
DOUBTLESS THOU ART OUR FATHER. Quintet (s.s.a.7.n.).. 1 1 | HOSANNA TO THE SON OF DAVID. Trio (s.8.4.) and Chorus,, 1 4 
PART THE SECOND. 
s. d. a me 
YEA, THOUGH I WALK THROUGH THE VALLEY. Quartet THE LORD IS RISEN. Chorus (8.8.4.7.B.B.) ..cecssceesececess her - 
(G.ATB.) coccesvcsseveccoce TITITETETI TTT 0 6 HIM HATH GOD EXALTED, Finale Chorus............ coccea 22 
MEN AND BRETHREN. Chorus ......cccccccccccccsccccescs 1 6 \ 
The above are printed separately for the convenience of Choral Societies, in the small size. ( 
; L 
TRE FOLLOWING ARE PUBLISHED SEPARATELY, FULL SIZE. a 
s. d. ad 
REFRAIN THY VOICE FROM WEEPING. In A flat andG (r.) 4 0 IF YE BE RISEN (1.)..cc.eeeseeeees helen dowabbcaniilecaniied 46 bat 
DAUGHTERS OF JERUSALEM. In B and A flat (m.) .......66. 4 0 HOSANNA TO THE SON OF DAVID. Chamber Trio........ a = 
WEEP YE NOT FOR THE DEAD (C.) ......cccccccecececvees - 40 BETHLEHEM—PASTORAL SYMPHONY. Instrumental Solo .. 3 0 R 
GOD SHALL WIPE AWAY ALL TEARS. InEandG (c.)...... 4 0 a 
. — $$ + -- + 
Tr, 
Lonpon: J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 201, REGENT STREET, W. Pea 
’ — 
‘ R 
.. Fou 
SE! 
| JACOB : 
- 6 We 
44th 
} cu 
i a Sacred Cantata. - 
M 
4 
it ‘ 4 P S 4 iN 4 , iY 2 ; is J { fall 
H THE WORDS COMPILED FROM THE TWOLY SCRIPTURES, BY fil 
a ' ~ 
; é J 
i JI. C. M ; 
2 J 7 HA 
THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY P 
han 
it 
HPHHNRY SMART. : 
= —— —— Hol 
able 
co 
s. d. 8. d. plac 
BLESSED I8 THE MAN. Chorus (8.A.7.B.) .ceessessseeveeesese 010 BEHOLD HOW GOOD AND PLEASANT Chorus (Unaccompanied) 0 4 ral 
HAPPY ART THOU, O JACOB. Chorus (5.A.1.B.) ....eeeeeeeeee 1 38 OH, PRAISE THE LORD. Finale Chorus..... eee sees oepateneas 09 G 
“KM 
’ . . . . ° e on 
The above pieces are published separately, for the convenience of Choral Societies. for 
i 
THE FOLLOWING ARE PUBLISHED SEPARATELY, FULL SIZE. E 
ad. ,| * for | 
OH THOU THAT HEAREST PRAYER. Air ........cecceeeees 38 0 | THE GOOD SHEPHERD GIVETH HIS LIFE..........+-..05 3 _ 
PASTORAL INTRODUCTION, Pianoforte..........cceeeesessee 2 6 | BE THOU PATIENT. Aria (Contralto) ...,..nscsecceesereeeees 3 Bee 
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